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CHAPTER I. 



ASCOT ON THE CUP DAY. 




j^S persistent and disheartening as 
had been the downpour on the 
Oaks Friday, so brilliant and in- 
spiriting was the golden flood of 
sunshine that smiled lavishly upon the face 
of Mother Earth, on the Ascot Cup day. 
All London seemed astir betimes. Well 
dressed crowds were flocking to the 
stations. Some went to Waterloo, intend- 
ing to train all the way, others to the 
Great Western, meaning to go by road 
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from Slough. Here and there open car- 
riages or well appointed drags stood, into, 
or on to, which men and women were 
climbing, carefully protected by dust- 
coats, cloaks, or gossamer veils At the 
house in Park Lane a party was assem- 
bling in personal response to joint invita- 
tions sent out by the Ladies Caroline 
Carlton and Graan Basilisk. Among the 
guests were Miss Moreton and Mr. Morel, 
Pearl and Hubert Carlton, and the Hon. 
Richard Richardson whom Lady Caroline 
held in special favour. Colonel Marsden 
was also present, with his son-in-law. 
Colonel Winter, an elderly man who 
greatly admired his proud little wife ; and 
always spoke of her as " the best of 
women." Lady Caroline had put Mc- 
Kenzie down upon her list, but through 
his name, Mrs. Winter — who generally 
had a hand in all such arrangements — 
drew her pen decisively. 

" The company of that white Moreton 
person, who is hbellously supposed to re- 
semble the beautiful Empress, will be a 
sufficient trial," said Mrs. Winter. " If 
she is to be encouraged in her grand airs 
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by that odious black Major, the whole 
affair will prove a fiasco. If you insist 
on asking him, please do not expect us. 
Neither my father nor Colonel Winter will 
come, I am sure/' 

Lady Caroline had looked forward to 
meeting McKenzie with some trepidation, 
and was well pleased to postpone the 
ordeal. At the same time she feared his 
anger, if he should consider himself 
slighted by not being invited to join the 
party. They had not met since their last 
interview in Warrior Square. The Major 
had since called in Park Lane, but the 
ladies were "not at home." Unkind 
fate had also denied him a meeting with 
his charmer in Portugal Street, although 
he had persistently called there during 
the past week. Once only had he seen 
Sibyl since she came to London, and that 
was in the Row, where she. was cantering 
on Brown Beauty, not much to the mare's 
satisfaction or her own. Riding was cer- 
tainly not Miss Moreton's /or^e, nor did 
she appear to advantage in the saddle. 
Not at ease herself she fretted the mare, 
who resented a fidgetty hand, and incon- 
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sistent twitching at the curb. Carlton 
made some mental comparison as to the 
difference in manner and appearance of 
Sibyl and Pearl on horseback, which re- 
dounded greatly to the credit of the latter. 
On the occasion of McKenzie's meeting 
the party in the Row and joining them, 
Sibyl implored Carlton not to leave her 
side. 

** You know the faults and weakness 
of my equitation, and you also know the 
mare's tricks better than any one else," 
she said, appealingly. Then turning to 
McKenzie with an apologetic smile added : 
'' I am absurdly timid and nervous ; you 
will forgive my not accepting your escort, 
won't you ? I am only a foolish, weak 
woman, you know." 

This she said in so winning a manner, 
evidently deprecating his displeasure, that 
he swore to himself, invoking his favourite 
Lord Harry, no doubt, to take the first 
opportunity to secure the hand of this 
timid lily-like woman. 

" Then she will learn to ride by my side, 
and look up to me in all things," he 
thought, as he resentfully watched the 
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appealing air with #fvhicli she addressed 
Carlton. "I do believe now that she 
really is impressionable and timid too. It 
is the presence of that scheming mother of 
her's that makes her seem hard and cold 
at times. I don't believe she has a notion 
about the five hundred pounds. But the 
mother shall have it, for the girl's worth 
it, and she is under the old lady's thumb, 
evidently. I think she likes me now, and 
in time I may teach her to love me too. 
Love begets love, mine grows greater and 
stronger every time I see her beautiful 
white face." Thus ran the current of 
McKenzie's thoughts, as he rode silently 
by Mrs. Carlton's side. And so Cupid, 
with his wondrous converting powers, was 
purifying and softening even vulgar, 
bumptious Gabriel, who began to believe, 
not only in his own love, but also in the 
possibiUty of inspiring the tender passion 
in the bosom of the reserved Lily Queen, 
whom he looked upon as the arbiter of 
his destiny. He now utterly ignored the 
presumptuous days on which he had 
spoken of her as " wax works," and first 
resolved " to make a bid for her." Indeed 
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he would have denied that he could ever 
have spoken so insultingly. Since that 
unexpected interview with her mother, 
Sibyl had never wavered in her intention 
of accepting Grabriel's offer, whenever it 
should be made. She was, nevertheless, 
thankful that circumstances had put off 
the evil moment for her, by not hurrying 
her into a tete-h-tete with him which she 
knew must prove decisive. Neither Carl- 
ton or his wife were in the least attracted 
by McKenzie, or in any sense anxious to 
entertain him in their house. So it hap- 
pened that although several " little din- 
ners" were given in Portugal Street, the 
Major had not been invited. 

Morel had been asked on two occasions, 
and was gladly welcomed, especially by 
the ladies. Now, after some dutiful oppo- 
sition, he had found himself "compelled" 
to be one of the Ascot party. And think- 
ing — dutifully again — that he should see 
least of Pearl on the crowded Cup-day 
chose that for his attendance. 

An early start had been resolved on, 
and by eleven the party had assembled in 
Park Lane. 
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" It will be the best place for each 
gentleman to take a lady under his especial 
charge/' said Lady Basilisk, who, in 
matters social, was an experienced general. 
"We are sure to be separated in the 
crowd, both at the station and on arriving 
at Ascot, and all we can do, en masses is 
to settle some place where, at one o'clock, 
we meet for luncheon, and at half-past 
five, to return. Colonel Marsden, I elect 
you as my chief cavalier, and you will be 
held responsible for my safety throughout 
the day. Your duties will commence by 
escorting me in a hansom to the station. 
II faut encourager les autres, so we will 
lead the way." 

The general rendez-vous arranged, this 
wonderful woman, who had certainly seen 
some sixty summers, tripped gaily down- 
stairs, laughing as she went. She lifted 
her dress, and showed to the promiscuous 
crowd, attracted by the six hansoms 
drawn up in line, a pair of neat ancles, 
daintily clad couleur de rosBy to match the 
blossoms in her Parisian bonnet. Settling 
herself in the cab, she tightened the com- 
plexion veil drawn over cheeks, also 
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couleur de rose, and gave a finishing toucli 
to the soft brown lovelocks that fell in 
such profusion on to her pencilled eye- 
brows. 

"Husbands had better be responsible 
for their wives, I think," said Colonel 
Winter; and suiting the action to the 
word, walked off with his wife, closely- 
followed by Lady Caroline and " Dubious 
Dick." 

There was a moment's pause before the 
other, couples assorted themselves. Sibyl 
had already made a move towards Morel, 
blessing Colonel Marsden for that a-prqpos 
conjugal suggestion. Pearl looked wist- 
fully at her husband, but did not stir. 
Whatever he chose to do she would 
accept. He was in no doubt as to his 
intentions, and therefore did not hesitate, 
but walked across the room to Morel, who 
was speaking to Mrs. Carlton at the mo- 
ment, and said, 

" I am quite sure my wife will be well 
taken care of if I hold you responsible 
for her. Morel. She will thus get a chance 
of talking art to her heart's content." 

The sixth and last couple were " en- 
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gaged," and therefore presumably never 
tired of one another's company. They 
now did what the world expected of them, 
by walking solemnly downstairs together, 
and ensconcing themselves more solemnly 
still in the close quarters of the hansom. 

And so Claud found himself for the 
first time alone with the woman he loved ; 
the folds of her dress touching him ; 
he, breathing air that seemed scented by 
some subtle perfume, which not only 
then, but ever after, was associated in his 
mind with Pearl. He gave himself up 
to the intense satisfaction of the moment, 
keenly alive to present pleasure, which, as 
he assured himself, was literally forced 
upon him without any act of his. 

Pearl, though not happy herself, was 
too unselfish on thiat account to punish 
the unoffending protector her husband 
had elected for her pro tern. She at once 
commenced talking pleasantly on general 
subjects. Claud listened to her sym- 
pathetic voice, and thought the world a 
much better place to live in than he had 
believed it of late. 

There was a special train just starting 
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when they arrived at Waterloo. Claud, 
hurrjdng his charge oft, managed to find 
two vacant places in a carriage occupied 
by strangers. 

" The rest of the party are already 
settled, I suppose," said he, " we took 
the last of the hansoms." 

Pearl glanced wistfully into the car- 
riage-windows as Morel hurried her along 
the platform, but she caught no glimpse 
of the face she longed to see. To be sure 
that her husband was going in the same 
train would have been some satisfaction, 
but even that was denied her. Claud, 
more and more elated by this wonderful 
feeling of being the recognised protector 
of the woman he loved, soon felt himself 
so thoroughly at home in his novel situa- 
tion, that he, as is the manner of men, 
began to resent any independent action 
on her part. Even her searching glances, 
as they alighted at Ascot, became a per- 
sonal grievance to him. 

" Pray take my arm, you are getting so 
pushed about," he said, peremptorily, and 
hurried her through the barrier. Then, 
without asking her leave, he hailed a cab, 
the windows of which he closed. 
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"The dust would suffocate you," lie 
said, in explanation. " Do not be uneasy 
about the others, we are sure to meet 
them presently." 

His tone of authority had its imme- 
diate effect on Pearl. She yielded readily 
to manly commands, as true women are 
wont to do. Had Claud shown himself 
diffident or timid at this critical moment, 
she would have shrunk from his atten- 
tions, but as he assumed the right to 
order* her, she accepted such ordering 
obediently. 

At the entrance to the Stand they found 
Lady Caroline, Miss Moreton, and their 
respective cavaliers. 

" Look after Miss Moreton now. Pearl," 
whispered her husband, as soon as he 
caught sight of her. " I must go off to 
the paddock— shall see you all again at 
luncheon." 

He went his way, and Sibyl instantly 
availing herself of the chance thus offered, 
put her hand on Morel's arm. 

" I see some friends of mine at the end 
of that path on the right," she said, 
" please take me to them." And he had 
to go. 
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Pearl, unobtrusively, but so well dressed 
that even her mother-in-law could make 
no complaint, thus found herself in that 
lady's company, and walked on to the 
lawn by her side. Mr. Richardson con- 
sidered " Mrs. Hubert" a pleasing acqui- 
sition, and, amused by her naive questions 
and remarks, gave vent to lively disquisi- 
tions on men, women and manners, as 
exemplified by the rapidly increasing 
crowd about the course. 

Carlton was already known to turfites 
as the possessor of the bay filly that had 
become so distinguished by the perform- 
ance at Epsom. He was now hailed 
boisterously by two or three of the noisier 
men about the paddock, while one of the 
quiet " knowing ones" drew him aside 
and was soon in deep consultation with 
him, which ended in the comparing of 
memorandum-notes, or the rapidly jotting 
down of figures, names, and dates. 

Sibyl's friends had mysteriously dis- 
appeared by the time she and Morel 
reached the end of the path indicated, so 
they in their turn made their way on to 
the course. But Sibyl, well aware that 
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Lady Caroline would be sure to keep on 
the lawn or near the Royal Parterre, at 
once crossed the course, telling Morel 
that she intended to look at the drags 
drawn up in line, and also at the officers' 
tents beyond. She managed her route so 
skilfully, that at the hour appointed by 
Lady Basilisk for the luncheon rendez- 
vous, Miss Moreton had taken up her 
position among a number of familiar 
friends, and expressed herself quite ready 
to accept their offers of hospitable enter- 
tainment. She had made her way into 
the tent of the 300th, then stationed 
at Aldershot, and had been welcomed and 
recognized by several of the officers, all 
of whom she had known well, danced 
with and flirted with in India. They now 
ralhed around her, delighted to offer her 
temporary homage, well iced Champagne- 
cup, and any quantity of lobster-salad. 

Morel, mindful that he was a guest of 
Lady Carlton's, made two appeals to Miss 
Moreton, warning her that they would be 
expected, waited for. But she, not only 
refused to come herself, but also objected 
to Morel's leaving her, when he proposed 
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to go and make explanatory apologies to 
Lady Carlton. 

" Why are you in such haste to take 
me away ?" she said, reproachfully. Then 
turning to one o£ her former friends, 
added, " Don't you consider this cavalier 
of mine the most discontented and im- 
patient of men ? Will not even allow me 
half-an-hour's rest and peace, when we 
have the fatigues of a broiling afternoon 
before us." 

The Captain thus appealed to, imme- 
diately offered to be at Miss Moreton's 
commands throughout the day, and ex- 
pressed himself willing to abide by her 
decision in all things. " Why don't you 
let him go? we will take care of you," 
he added in a whisper. But such was by 
no means Sibyl's intention, for when 
Morel stated that he must leave her, but 
would return presently, she rose at once, 
though with an injured air, and placing 
one hand on his arm, waved the other in 
sign of adieu to " the men she left behind 
her," as she said, with a plaintive smile. 

Her manner, instead of attracting or 
pleasing Morel, repelled him, and the tone 
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in which she responded to the familiar 
jokes and compliments of the officers, who 
evidently considered her bonne camarade^ 
shocked the artist, who loved to think of 
women as pure and refined. He felt per- 
sonally aggrieved when he saw them 
lower themselves in the eyes of men, by 
assuming a manner that encouraged fami- 
liarity. Sibyl's conduct during the last 
hour had been actuated by a strong desire 
to arouse some jealous feelings in Claud, 
by making him the witness of the eager 
attention shown to her by others. But 
she signally failed in this attempt. When 
she was alone with him in the studio, as 
she had lately been on several occasions, 
she amused and interested him by her 
piquant remarks and the smattering of 
artistic phrase and criticism she had picked 
up. But in this crowd, her bearing ap- 
peared to him most objectionable, and the 
fact that her dress — a startling combina- 
tion of white silk and black velvet — and 
her shining hair created a sensation, and 
made people stare and turn their heads, 
instead of pleasing, as it might have done 
some men, only annoyed Morel. He 
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longed to be back with Pearl again, to 
hear her gentle voice, and watch her quiet, 
unaffected movements. 

Sibyl, always quick at discerning the 
slightest change in the tone or mood o£ 
anyone she cared to think about at all, 
instantly felt Morel's displeasure, and 
utterly mistaking its cause, congratulated 
herseK on having for the first time suc- 
ceeded in arousing jealous thoughts in his 
mind. 

"If he can feel annoyed or hurt by my 
conduct towards others, he must have 
begun to care about me himself," she 
thought, and resolved to feed this just 
awakened flame and keep it burning by 
any means in her power. 

Lady Basilisk's luncheon, duly laid out 
upon a snowy cloth spread on the turf, 
had been thoroughly appreciated by some 
of her party, and also by chance guests, 
met on the course. Carlton put in an 
appearance, but at once declared he must 
run off again in ten minutes. He made a 
poor pretence at partaking of the refresh- 
ment offered to him by his anxious little 
wife, inquired eagerly about Miss Moreton 
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and her whereabouts, of which no one 
was able to inform him, and then declared 
he must go. He was regardless of Pearl's 
entreaties, and of Lady Caroline's indig- 
nant remonstrances. 

" You came as our guest to-day," said 
her ladyship, " and you are wrong to run 
away again upon any excuse whatever. 
I suppose you are jealous of that hand- 
some painter, and are going in pursuit of 
fair, frail Sibyl. If she were here, you 
would not be allowed to desert, no, even 
supposing you should then desire to do so. 
She holds you as securely with the silken 
thread of her fancy, as though it were an 
iron chain." 

"Mother, do not talk nonsense," he 
whispered hurriedly, " I have business, 
real business to attend to ; much is at 
stake for me. I have been betting, 
heavily." 

"Betting?" she cried, and her mock- 
ing smile changed to a look of genuine 
alarm. " Good Heavens, Hubert ! how 
dare you play the fool like this. Specu- 
lating with your — with our money ?" 

" Hush ! people will hear you ! Pearl," 

VOL. 111. 
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he added, bending over his wife, " I am 
off for the rest of the day. Look out for 
Couleur de Rose ; you know how 1 pray 
for our success. And pacify the old 
lady, dear, take care of her and keep her 
quiet. You must have heard what she 
said." 

Yes ; Pearl had heard, not one word of 
the hurried conversation between mother 
and son had escaped her. But it was not 
Lady Caroline's last remark that had 
shocked her, or made her feel that if 
her heart often beat with such fierce 
throbbing pain, she could not live to 
bear it 

Carlton hurrying towards the Ring 
almost cannoned against Morel. Without 
looking up, and muttering an apology he 
was rushing on, when Sibyl touched his 
arm. 

" How are things going for us .^" she 
whispered. 

" So far, well ; but can say little at 
present. This race will decide all." 

" You will keep your promise ?" she 
asked. 

" A fifth — or nothing," he answered. 
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" Even if it is in thousands ?" she said, 
breathless. 

" You have my word," cried he curtly. 
*^Do not keep me now." 

Then she let him go willingly, and with 
all the concentrated earnestness of her 
nature wished — passionately, longed — for 
success. She felt as though the intense 
power of her will must command it. 

" Has Mr. Carlton been with our 
party?" asked Morel, who had not heard 
a word of what was said, " was he seek- 
ing you. Miss Moreton ?" 

" Not he !" she answered with a fine 
smile. " A destructive fire is burning 
within him, which no ordinary interest 
can quench. He is gambling, and the 
passion is growing, for it is well fed. 
He is en veine, and all he touches turns 
to gold. He is so wrought up now, cool 
and unenlotional as he may appear to out- 
siders, that if he lacks all else, he would 
stake his work, his home, anything, every- 
thing, confident that he must win — at 
last." 

" You do not mean to say that Carlton, 
with his responsibilities, could act so 

c 2 
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rashly, so madly ?" cried Morel, really 
amazed. 

" Or — so like a fool ?" said she, with a 
mocking laugh. " It really appears to 
me that when passions are once aroused, 
no matter what their nature, men sink to 
the level of absolute fools, or rather tools^ 
in the hands of knaves." 

*' Will you concede that that last word 
might on occasion be applied to one of 
your sex, Miss Moreton ?" asked Claud, 
after a moment's pause. 

"Most decidedly, yes;" she answered 
frankly. " Taking humanity broadly, it 
can only be divided into two sections — 
knaves and fools. I honestly declare that 
my hopes in this world are all bent on 
proving myself of class No. 1, and, as a 
rule, I prefer to deal with persons of the 
same persuasion. Fools are so trouble- 
some. Ah ! think of an angel arid you see 
— his grey coat !'* she added extending 
her hand in answer to the sudden greet- 
ing of Major McKenzie, who stood before 
her, truly delighted, and apparently very 
warm. 

" I was this moment thinking, if not 
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speaking of you, my dear Major !" said 
S ibyl in a pleasant tone that thrilled poor 
Gabriel with its unexpected sweetness. 
" Come with me to find our people, will you? 
They were to have a spread close here." 

A minute later, Lady Caroline and two 
or three of the party were discovered, 
Mrs. Winter had left some time before, 
and Lady Basilisk was arranging that veil 
and those locks for the grand display of 
the day, when she would resume the 
front seat in her box, and leaning over 
gaze upon the crowd, a queen of fashion 
surrounded by patient courtiers. 

Firmly determined not to give up the 
care of his coveted prize a second time, 
Morel managed speedily to walk away 
with Mrs. Carlton. But first he took care 
to give Major McKenzie the privilege of 
waiting upon Miss Moreton, with due 
ceremony. The Major accepted the situa- 
tion as his due. 

" Does he still feel piqued ?" mused 
Sibyl, as she watched Claud's handsome 
head disappear among the crowd of other 
heads that looked so common-place to 
her. " Can he be jealous because I pre- 
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tended to be pleased wlieii this trouble- 
some fool came up in such absurd res- 
ponse to my thoughts ? No," and having 
thus answered herself, her questioning 
assumed another form. " Does this man, 
whom I love and adore, still care about 
that simple wife of Carlton's ? If / have 
piqued him, tant mieux^ but if this is her 
doing, tant pis pour elle /" As Sibyl, in 
silence, came to this conclusion, a look of 
cruel determination compressed her lips. 
If Pearl could have known the thoughts 
threatening her with dire personal harm, 
she might have been roused to an imme- 
diate declaration of open war, and thus 
have forced herself at once from the bit- 
ter burden of pain, growing heavier to 
bear with every eventful hour. As it 
was, she resolved to endure it as best she 
could, without outward flinching — sure 
that if she proved herself patient, worthy, 
and true, her husband's love could never 

wholly depart from her. 

« « « « 

The bell had rung, the course with 
much difficulty was being cleared, the 
crowd noisier than ever, and evidently 
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stimulated by general libations of iced 
champagne or tepid beer, had become 
troublesome and reckless. People seemed 
anxious either to get knocked over by 
those in authority, who were striving to 
clear the course, or to be trampled upon 
by the beautiful spirited animals, dancing 
lightly past, perfectly aware that thou- 
sands of eager admiring eyes followed 
their movements during this preliminary 
canter. 

Mrs. Carlton stopped to watch the horses 
too, and bade Morel look out for a jockey 
wearing rose colour. He presently came 
out of the paddock, swinging gaily down 
over the sward on a springy colt, bright 
bay in colour, lithe and swift in action, 
not making much show in his paces, but 
getting over the ground with certain 
speed and without any apparent effort. 

" I think Mr. Carlton has chosen well, 
as far as my unpractised eye can judge," 
said Morel, with a laudable desire to 
please his companion. " I know nothing 
of horses, but this one certainly looks fit 
to win anything he chooses to run for." 

" So I think, and I am so glad," said 
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Pearl, and presently with an anxious 
sigh added, *' it will be a terrible disap- 
pointment to Mr. Carlton if he has been 
mistaken in the favourite, and we none 
of us like to see those who are dear to 
us vexed or — " 

She would have said grieved, but 
stopped herself. No one must know how 
important an event this was to her hus- 
band. 

" The pushing crowd has tired you 
already," said Morel, anxious to divert 
her attention, " I must get you into some 
safe and quiet corner whence you can see 
this race comfortably. Shall we go on to 
the roof of the stand, or cross over to the 
drags ?" 

** That I should like best," she an- 
swered, " on the roof we could not bear 
the heat. There is surely thunder in the 
air, it is most oppressive." 

Claud looked anxiously into her sweet 
face. It had flushed with excitement 
when that rose-clad jockey came past, 
but now looked paler and more worn than 
he had ever seen it before. It seemed to 
his anxious ears also that her voice had 
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a sad note in it, and that she spoke in a 
wearied tone, quite at variance with her 
usually bright and eager manner. Almost 
unconsciously he tightened his hold on the 
hand that rested upon his arm, as in^ spite 
of the roars and threats of angry police- 
men, he hurried his charge across the 
course and bade her stoop and creep 
under the further barrier. As he, fol- 
lowing her, lifted his head, a voice from 
the roof of the coach in front greeted him 
with a hearty " Hold, la has ! best of 
friends !" In another moment Louis 
Delroy was wedging himself in between 
the tightening crowd and Morel. 

" Your lady is being annihilated there, 
my good Claud," cried Delroy. '' Let me 
offer you both a lift. The roof of the 
coach is the best place to see this great 
race. Are you betting ? There is abund- 
ance of room, and the ladies will be de- 
lighted. The drag belongs to Sir 'Ardly, 
and I am well fetedy pardieu^ all thanks to 
that soarkroo Hamburg and the sketches. 
Sir 'Ardbank has gone into the Ring, but 
M'lady she is up there, as you see. Pre- 
sent me to Madame, my good Morel, and 
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let me lift her above this wild people." 
Delroy, considerably cramped as to the 
gesticulation, had concentrated his ener- 
gies in speech, and the words fell with 
amazing volubility from his lips. 

" This is Monsieur Delroy, of whom 
you have heard, Mrs. Carlton. He knows 
our friends in Hamburg. Will you accept 
his offer of a seat on the drag ? It is a 
good place, and you are getting crushed 
here." 

Mrs. Carlton having said a word of 
acknowledgment to Monsieur Delroy, 
gratefully accepted the proffered security 
of a position above the ruthless crowd. 




CHAPTER TIL 



STORMS. 




HEN Mrs. Carlton had managed 
to climb on to the roof of Sir 
Hardly' s coach, she was agree- 
ably surprised to find that Mrs. 
Winter was one of the ladies hidden from 
the sun's glare and the crowd below, by 
the protecting shade of a tent-umbrella. 
The Colonel's wife was apt to be impul- 
sive, and given to like or dislike people at 
first sight. The former was her inclina- 
tion towards that modest, pretty daughter- 
in-law of Lady Caroline's, " worth all the 
rest of their set," so Mrs. Winter con- 
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fided to her husband, after the meeting in 
Park Lane that morning. She now cor- 
dially welcomed Pearl, and introduced her 
to Lady Hardly, who, she said, would be 
delighted to get a chance of speaking of 
her native town again, and in her native 
tongue. But there was little time for con- 
versation, for shouts to the right and left 
announced " They're off," meaning the 
horses from the starting-point. 

Then followed cheers from the crowd, 
succeeded by a sudden breathless silence, 
then, as thousands of eager faces turned 
watching the horses stealing gradually 
round the outer course, a muttering hiss 
grew rapidly into a shriek and a deafening 
roar, that betokened the concentrated in- 
terest felt in the great event of the day. 

" Hubert has won ! Oh, how glad he 
will be !" cried Pearl, clapping her hands 
with delight, as she saw that the jockey 
in rose unmistakably preceded the one 
in maize, who had kept so very close to 
him during the last quarter of a mile. In 
another moment the numbers were " up," 
and Morel congratulated Mrs. Carlton on 
her good fortune. 
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" I thought that beautiful bay looked 
ambitious and strong," he said. 

** And your artist's eye told you truly," 
answered Pearl, a glow of satisfaction on 
her face. 

" Are you personally interested in the 
race?" asked Mrs. Winter, a little dis- 
appointed at this fast tendency in her 
protegee. 

"Deeply interested for my husband's 
sake !" said Pearl at once, *' I am so 
thankful his favourite has won." 

"Do you allow him to bet?" asked 
Mrs. Winter, surprised and disapproving. 

"Allow him?" laughed Pearl, "of 
course he does whatever he pleases. As 
usual, he has proved himself in the right." 

" He is evidently a very fortunate man," 
said Mrs. Winter, amused and interested, 
quite unmindful of her previous disap- 
proval as she looked into Pearl's face, 
laughing and content again, all her 
troubles forgotten, in the thought of her 
husband's satisfaction. 

Morel and Delroy now seated themselves 
on the sides of the coach, and an animated 
conversation was begun. Mrs. Carlton 
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asked many eager questions about the 
doings of the Senator's family, and had her 
inquiries answered with elaboration by 
Delroy, who found her " naive Pt char- 
mante^^^ as he afterwards confided to 
Morel. It had not as yet occurred to the 
volatile Frenchman that Mrs. Carlton, 
who was a friend of Mrs. Winter's (a lady 
held in some awe by both Sir Hardbank 
and his wife) could but a short time ago 
have been the governess at Steinmann's, 
the very thought of whom had so seriously 
affected Claud Morel. 

During the last hour the heat had be- 
come almost unendurable. The sun's 
rays were fiery, no shelter seemed to de- 
fend sweltering humanity from their fierce 
power. The still air was suffocating ; 
when suddenly a breeze sprang up, and 
the small black cloud that had been no 
bigger than a man's hand began to spread 
and grow, and soon hid not only the face 
of the sun, which had looked like the 
embodiment of white heat, but all the 
glorious blue sky, covering it with a purple 
veil that seemed black as the first sullen 
drops of a thunder-shower began to fall. 
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The parched earth literally steamed as it 
greedily absorbed the thirsted-for rain, 
and human beings shrank and cowered 
under whatever shelter they managed to 
find. Sibyl Moreton, who liked the sun, 
and was not in the least inconvenienced 
by it, had led McKenzie (who suffered 
from heat as only Indians, whether they 
hail from the west or east, seem to do) 
on to the roof of the stand. Sibyl was on 
the tenter-hooks of expectation as re- 
garded the result of the great race of the 
day, and selected this high point, as the 
coign of vantage from which it would be 
easiest to watch the performance of the 
jockey clad in rose colour, and the bright 
bay colt that carried him. Also, at a 
given spot on the roof she had arranged 
to await Carlton, who had promised to 
bring his news to her there, whenever the 
principal race should be over. Having 
seen the triumph of Couleur de Rose, 
Sibyl's next anxiety was to rid herself of 
her too attentive cavalier. As those first 
heavy raindrops fell, she bethought her- 
self of an errand on which to send the 
obedient Major. 
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'' Take this ticket," she said to him, 
*' and get me my waterproof, please. It 
is impossible for me to make my way 
through the crowd that is rushing down- 
stairs now. Bring me the cloak as quickly 
as you can, or I shall be wet through 
before I get a chance of moving." 

He went at once ; and, as it happened, 
came face to face with Carlton at the foot 
of the first flight of stairs. 

"Do look after Sibyl for me," said 
McKenzie, fiercely wiping his forehead 
with a pink bandanna. " I hate to leave 
her alone in that mob. I will make all 
haste back." 

'' Look after Sibyl for you^ McKenzie ?" 
asked Carlton, his intense dislike to the 
" nigger cad" apparent in face and voice. 

" Don't stand staring at me as if you'd 
eat me," said the Major, aggrieved. 

" God forbid !" cried the other ; '* why 
I would not touch you if — " 

" I say old fellow, shut up," interposed 
McKenzie, with a warning gesture. " You 
don't want to quarrel, do you ?" 

"No, I do not want to quarrel. But 
when a man grossly insults a lady who — " 
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The Major's scowl suddenly changed to 
a grin. 

*' Right you are, Carlton," said he, 
" and I like you the better for sticking 
up for her. It is all my fault, for of 
course you don't know of my luck. Fact 
is, Sibyl Moreton has made me the hap- 
piest of men, for she has promised to be 
Mrs. McKenzie before the season's over. 
By Jove ! how it is pouring," he added, 
and hurriedly went on down the stairs. 

Carlton, fierce with inward excitement, 
fought his way up against the descend- 
ing mass of people. Regardless of age or 
sex, he elbowed himself through the dense 
crowd, followed by many an oh I and ah ! 
from ladies, and by far more forcible ejacu- 
lations from men too tightly packed to deal 
*' blow for blow." Once on the roof, he had 
no diflBculty in finding Miss Moreton, who 
stood at the place appointed awaiting him. 

" Sibyl, is this true ?" he said, seizing 
her arm, and looking eagerly into her face. 

" That you have won, and that I, as 
your coach, am to receive a fifth of the 
sum you have made, I hope that is true," 
she said, smiHng. 

VOL. III. D 
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" How dare you exasperate me thus ?" 
he cried, unmindful of the people surround- 
ing them. 

** Let us move away from here, and at 
once," said Sibyl. " Not only because 
your tone is attracting attention, in spite 
of the rain, but also, because I am not 
desirous of more of my dear Gabriel's 
company, just yet." 

She moved away towards the farther 
side of the roof. He held her arm in a 
grip that was almost vicious. 

" Sibyl, do you mean to sell yourself to 
that nigger cad ? yes or no ! I will have 
an answer," Carlton whispered, hoarsely, 
and close to her ear. 

" If you could arrange to marry me, Mr. 
Carlton, I admit, the partnership would 
siiit me very much better; but as cir- 
cumstances have rendered that impossible, 
I intend to become Mrs. Major McKenzie 
as soon as my trousseau can be prepared." 

" Sibyl," he cried, stamping his foot 
with rage, " you are driving me mad. I 
will not, I cannot bear this." 

" What possible difference can my plans 
make to you, Mr. Carlton?*' she said, 
smiling again. 
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" To see you throw yourself away — sell 
yourself thus ! Good God ! am I to stand 
by idle while this goes on ? Never !" He 
paused for a moment, and then in a quieter 
tone resumed. **Will money alter your 
decision, Sibyl? I have won five thou- 
sand pounds to-day, thanks to Couleur de 
Rose, but more thanks to you, to your 
penetration, your good advice, and the 
luck you have hitherto brought me. If 
you have the five thousand at your dis- 
posal instead of the sum we had agreed 
should be your's, tell me, will that induce 
you to break off this fatal, this most hide- 
ous entanglement ?" 

Blinding flashes of lightning, followed 
by deafening peals of thunder and a sud- 
den down-pour of deluging rain, for the 
moment stopped the possibility of any 
conversation. Sibyl, who from under the 
shelter of Carlton's umbrella had con- 
stantly watched the stair-head, just then 
perceived McKenzie. There were few 
people left upon the roof now. He at 
once made his way to the far corner 
where Sibyl had agreed to await his re- 
turn, and finding she had left the place, 
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did not think of looking elsewhere, con- 
cluding that she was expecting him below, 
in some more sheltered spot. As soon as 
he had disappeared, 

'' Now is our time," said Sibyl. " Mc- 
Kenzie has gone without me. We had 
better make our way back to town as 
speedily as possible. I am shivering with 
cold already, and am frightfully wet." 

" I will not move from here," said Carl- 
ton, ** until you have promised me that 
you will give up the notion of selling your- 
self to that black fiend." 

'' You will not go ?" she asked, with a 
fine smile. " Then I must find my way 
alone." And without giving him the 
chance to detain her by word or act, she 
bent her head, escaped from the shelter- 
ing umbrella, and regardless of the tor- 
rents streaming dotvrn upon her and 
soaking the silken portion of her dress, 
went towards the stairs. 

He felt her power, knew she would 
neither turn her head, or give him any 
other pretence of an excuse for following 
her ; so he meekly succumbed to the force 
of her superior will, and sought to over- 
take her. But his yielding came too late. 
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or she had miscalculated the promptitude 
of Gabriel's movements and followed him 
too soon. For when Carlton reached the 
first landing, he found McKenzie assidu- 
ously employed in wiping the dress of his 
charmer with his pink bandanna, and 
lavishing upon her the most fulsome 
phrases of compassion and endearment 
from his promiscuous vocabulary. 

" May I be allowed to accompany you 
home. Miss Moreton?" asked Carlton, 
bowing to the lady. 

" Thanks, you are very kind, Mr. Carl- 
ton," said she, inclining her head. 
" Major McKenzie has made himself re- 
sponsible for my safe conduct, and I 
really think it would be advisable for you 
to look after your wife in this atrocious 
weather." 

" How considerate of you to think of 
Mrs. Carlton now^'^ said Mrs. Carlton's 
considerate husband, with something very 
like a sneer. But if his tone was rude, 
his action was polite; for he lifted his 
hat, made another profound salutation, 
and without further word went his way 
down to the ground-floor and out. 



CHAPTER III. 



DEBATING. 




HE first startling peal of thunder 
echoed and re-echoed as Sir 
Hardbank and Colonel Winter 
returned to the ladies, who had 
already taken shelter within the coach. 
Mrs. Carlton made one meek suggestion 
about trying to regain the rest of the 
party, which really meant hoping to find 
her husband, but Mrs. Winter, in her 
pleasant but peremptory manner, decided 
that such an attempt would be " too ab- 
surd." 

"You may be quite sure, my dear," 
she said, " that all the others will have 
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the good sense to make the best of their 
way home. Tour husband left you in 
good hands, and relies on your being 
looked after, no doubt. As we have the 
chance of a drive straight to town with- 
out a preliminary wetting, let us avail 
ourselves of it and be thankful." 

Pearl was not thankful, and Morel, 
ever watchful of her face, saw her disap- 
pointment at once. 

" If you would like to come and find 
the others," he began, wistfully, really 
thinking more of her wishes than of his 
own longing to have sole charge of her 
once again, " I shall- be most happy to 
try and " 

Mrs. Winter, seeing threatened insubor- 
dination, stopped Morel's proposition 
short by a decisive refusal to permit " any 
such nonsense." 

" You can come and keep yourself dry 
and us amused with some of your artist's 
stories, if you don't object to driving in- 
side the drag," she added ; an offer which 
Morel accepted gratefully . Anything must 
be pleasant to him, that gave him more 
time in Pearl's company. 
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Sir Hardbank was himself driving his 
spirited team with a skill that made him 
an object of envy to many an amateur 
coachman, and qualified him to vie with 
any professional driver. He managed to 
get away with those who moved first, and 
very soon left them far behind. Indeed, 
ere long he had escaped from the heavy 
black clouds overhead, and was bowling 
cheerily along over the streaming roads, the 
pools in which began to reflect stray sun- 
beams. By the time the great half-way 
halt was made and the horses changed, 
the only signs of the past storm were the 
dripping leaves glistening and silvery in 
the last faint rays of the setting sun. 

Lady Hardly, still a novice to the out- 
door life of Englishwomen, preferred to 
remain within the stu^ coach ; but Mrs. 
Winter and Pearl were delighted to find 
that it would be practicable to finish 
their journey outside, and thoroughly en- 
joyed meeting the sweet moist air after 
that long hour's stifling imprisonment. 

Mrs. Winter, who had a keen eye for 
beauty, vastly admired Morel's handsome 
face, and found his conversation so enter- 
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taining, that she bade him be sure and 
sit by her side when she mounted on to 
the seat behind the driver and her hus- 
band, whom she declined to turn out from 
"the box." She so monopolized Morel, 
too, that he had no chance of addressing 
even a word to Mrs. Carlton, who took 
her place between Mrs. Winter and Del- 
roy. The latter, whose heart, by his own 
confession, was very impressionable, felt 
himself immensely attracted by this sweet- 
faced, gentle-voiced Englishwoman, whose 
manner was wholly unaffected, and who 
not only spoke French remarkably well, 
but spoke on most of the subjects started 
by him with that clear appreciation and 
knowledge which proceed from attentive 
reading and quiet reflection. Delroy, 
though not a refined man, was one who 
had not passed through life unheeding, 
and he was much impressed in recognising 
in so young and so unassuming a woman, 
the quiet judgment and well-balanced 
opinion that usually accompany sober 
middle-age. 

" That woman's husband possesses a 
veritable jewel in his young wife," said 
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Delroy to Morel, whom he volunteered to 
accompany on his way Chelseawards. 

" A jewel?" repeated Claud, with a sigh, 
" yes, truly, ' a pearl beyond price.' " 

" And, ma foi ! such Pearls are not to 
be picked up by the wayside. Does he 
value her as she deserves ?" 

" That would be impossible," cried 
Morel; and hurriedly correcting himself 
added, " I mean, of course, impossible for 
me to say." 

But Delroy had learnt something of 
Pearl's past from her lips, which had 
opened the eyes of his memory concerning 
Claud and all that had transpired in Ham- 
burg ; and the Frenchman determined to 
take this opportunity of giving his friend 
some wholesome advice. 

" My good Morel," he said, carefully 
manipulating the cigarette growing under 
his clever fingers, " allow me to offer you 
a most excellent counsel, and, for once, 
accept it and act upon it without loss of 
time. It will be best so in the end. 
Leave your picture, shut up your new 
studio, or let me keep it warm for you ; 
go to Hamburg and marry our little Po- 
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mona friend, who has given you not only 
the promise of her hand, but the whole 
of her poor little heart." 

"Delroy, it is an awful confession to 
make ; but I cannot, I cannot do it I" 

" What I not keep your word with 
Lotta?" 

'' I fear not, I am sure not." 

" Ah ! bon Dieu I This is a little strong 
even for me, a light-hearted Parisian. 
No, my good Claud, I will not believe 
this of you. I do implore you not to 
cause the little girl who has given you 
her faith to sufEer so. It would be the 
act of a coward." 

" I cannot resent what you say, Del- 
roy," answered Claud, sadly, "neither 
can I in any sense excuse myself, or rea- 
son with you on a subject that is beyond 
excuse and alien to reason." 

^^Pardieu! Had I known that you 
would prove so fickle, upon my soul I 
would have taught the girl to love me. 
Indeed, I would have married her myself 
rather than see her so ill-used." 

" I only wish, Delroy, you could con- 
sole her now," said Morel, ruefully 
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enough, and yet inclined to smile at Del- 
roy's perfect faith in his own powers. 
" Poor child ! She must learn the truth 
soon, for I cannot bring myself to keep 
up the farce of a correspondence much 
longer. And it would be a crime to link 
so good a girl to me, knowing as I do, that 
I cannot even feign to give her the love 
and faith she deserves." 

"You Englishmen have the oddest 
scruples," said Delroy ; "you are so quite 
impracticable in your ideas. Mafoi! the 
marriage is all arranged for you, my dear, 
real difficulties are surmounted ; why 
should it not come ofE? All these emo- 
tions and these scruples of conscience, 
what are they worth ? A cui bono ? They 
may be originale^ they are certainly ridicu- 
lous. Your Shakespeare with his Hamlet 
may give vent to his spleen in eccentrici- 
ties of word and thought, but in every- 
day life, action is required, and not 
rhodomontade. Marry the little Pomona, 
my good Claud, let her feel the happiness 
of being your wife, and the affair is 
finished. She will demand no more. 
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Then, as you cannot possibly intend to 
offer your hand to Mrs. Carlton — " 

" Silence !" cried Morel, stopping short 
and confronting his companion with so 
stern a look and so threatening a gesture, 
that the latter stared at him in open- 
mouthed amazement. 

" We may be eccentric this side of the 
water, Delroy, and possibly you do not 
understand that we have consciences and 
scruples ; but this you shall learn once for 
all: an Englishman respects even the 
name of a lady who honours him by con- 
sidering him as one of her friends. In 
his hearing such a name may never be 
mentioned with any kind of levity. 
Should such insult be put upon any friend 
of mine, you will find that the offender 
will surely receive such condign punish- 
ment as an Englishman is able to inflict, 
in a manner, which, if originale^ mostly 
proves effective." 

" Grace au del r cried Delroy, " have 
you quite finished your pious exhortation ? 
May we now continue our promenade like 
peaceable citizens ?" He tried to laugh, 
but failed in the attempt, for there had 
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been that in Morel's eyes which made 
the Frenchman quake inwardly, and led 
him to bid his friend au revoir at the first 
available opportunity. * * * * 

Mrs. Winter, pleasantly impressed by 
Mrs. Carlton, determined to take that 
young lady under her wing, and resolved 
to advise her, whenever opportunity 
should offer, to get rid of that "wax- 
like Miss Moreton, who was ashamed to 
look one in the face ;" the only commend- 
able characteristic she had, according to 
the Colonel's wife. 

" When you go to Lady Basilisk's ' at 
home ' next Tuesday, I mean to introduce 
you to my particular friends," said Mrs. 
Winter to Pearl, at parting. " And re- 
member we shall ride together to-morrow, 
without fail. 1 will call for you on my 
way to the Row." 

Mrs. Carlton thought that Mrs. Winter 
would prove a far pleasanter companion 
and adviser than Miss Moreton, and one 
whose acquaintance and whose teaching 
on subjects or people, social and fashion- 
^^^ Pearl would prefer to anything or 
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to her notice. The sudden storm and 
the drenching rain had frustrated all the 
plans of hospitable entertainment in Park 
Lane. Lady Basilisk and Lady Carlton 
had both returned very tired, very wet, 
fearful of the ill-effects of damp shoes, 
&c., and somewhat ill-tempered also. 

" Both ladies have gone to bed, and beg 
to be excused," Miss Smythe informed 
the party arriving by coach from Ascot, 
and might have added that her mistress 
was evidently suffering from some moral 
damping, more depressing than any rain 
would prove to one of her apathetic tem- 
per. When Mrs. Carlton reached her own 
house, after parting with her newly-made 
acquaintances, she found that her husband 
had not returned. 

" Miss Moreton came in an hour ago," 
said the servant. 

Pearl went straight to her guest's 
chamber, to inquire after her welfare. 

"Please come in, Mrs. Carlton;" said 
Sibyl, opening the door. The request 
was an unusual one, and astonished Pearl, 
who, with a loving woman's instant ap- 
prehension asked, 
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" Is anything wrong ? Where is Hubert ? 
Have you not seen him ?" 

Sibyl smiled, and going back to the 
toilet-table at which she had been seated, 
began toying with the brushes upon it, as 
she answered slowly, 

" Your husband is perfectly safe and 
sound, I assure you, you foolishly anxious 
wife. I saw him just before I left the 
course, and he appeared in excellent 
spirits, having won considerably. He left 
me, saying he must go and seek you, just 
as the rain commenced. Major McKenzie, 
to whom I have to-day promised to look 
for protection in future, brought me 
home. I hope you congratulate me on 
my prospects, Mrs. Carlton I" 

Pearl stood for a moment in silence. 
Then she crossed the room and went to 
the dressing-table before which Sibyl had 
now seated herself, her wondrous hair 
falling about her shoulders in bright pro- 
fusion. Bending over Sibyl, Pearl kissed 
her brow. 

" Marriage is to me so sacred a tie," 
said she, impressively, "that I am at a 
loss what to say to you. If you desire 
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future wealth, you will have your wish. 
And I sincerely hope that the step you are 
about to take may be for your happiness. 
Being younger than you, in experience as 
well as in years, I am perhaps presuming 
in offering ycfli any advice. But I know 
that what you mean to do is irrevocable, 
and feel very strongly that one should 
well consider stubborn facts. Have you 
realized that a woman should give her life 
almost, certainly all liberty of action into 
the keeping and control of the man she * 
elects as her husband ? Dear Sibyl, do you 
sufficiently respect the man you must pro- 
mise to honour and obey ? I cannot believe 
that you look hopefully into your future, 
or that you can give that love that should 
be in a wife's heart to the man on whom 
you have resolved to bestow your hand ?" 

Pearl paused for some response. She 
had spoken earnestly, and the tears stood 
in her eyes. She was looking with true 
compassion at the still, white face before 
her, surely hiding some pain under those 
ever-lowered lids, looking with admiration 
also at the finely-chiselled features and 
that glory of shining hair. 
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" Give me your hand, Sibyl," she said 
simply ; " and do not be offended that I 
could not congratulate you in formal 
fashion.'* 

" Indeed I am not in the least offended, 
Mrs. Carlton," said Sibyl, laying passive 
fingers into Pearl's eager clasp. " This is 
not supposed to be a romantic love-match 
such as your's was. It is merely a mariage 
de convenance. Now, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, which as you justly re- 
marked is greater than your's, these 
businesslike contracts between two sensible 
matter-of-fact persons usually turn out 
quite as satisfactorily as more poetical 
liaisons. There may not be quite so much 
billing and cooing to begin with, but there 
is usually far less bickering and reviling 
after the gilt is rubbed off the ginger- 
bread." 

" As you have taken care to secure solid 
gold, it may possibly not get worn away 
at all," said Pearl, on which Sibyl fairly 
laughed. 

** I verily believe that I am succeeding 
in turning even your plentiful supply of 
the milk of kindliness sour," she said. 
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" You speak quite bitterly. For the first 
time I now realize how evil my influence 
must be, and how trying a person I am to 
those about me. Poor Gabriel ! At pre- 
sent his heart is overflowing with honeyed 
thoughts of me, as were his lips with 
honeyed words, an hour ago. When will 
he learn to appreciate the biting acid of 
my disposition ?" 

" Sibyl, you mean to treat him kindly, 
don't you?" asked Pearl, for the first 
time thinking of McKenzie with com- 
passion in lieu of repulsion. 

" Kindly ?" echoed Sibyl, drawing the 
word out as though to the length of 
the hair she passed through the comb, 
" kindly," she repeated again, as a curious 
smile came to her lips. " Oh, yes ! I 
mean to use him very well. He shall not 
repent of his bargain if I can help it. 
There will not be much billing and cooing 
in our nest, but then I shall select a 
thoroughly commodious one, where there 
is room for us to move quite independently. 
Am I shocking you very much, Mrs Carl- 
ton ? I am afraid your naive distress 
amuses me. But I see you want to go 

E 2 
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away. Did Mr. Morel return with 
you ?" 

" Yes." 

Sibyl started up. " Is lie here now, 
waiting? Are we leaving him alone all 
this time ? I will be ready directly, and 
go to him while you are changing your 
dress." She spoke and moved with an 
eagerness foreign to her. 

" You like Mr. Morel very much ?" 

" I do — what then ? Who could help 
liking him ?" 

" I meant more than like," said Pearl ; 
"and knowing that, makes me doubly fear 
the notion of your marrying Major Mc- 
Kenzie." 

" I cannot marry the man I would 
choose, the man I love," Sibyl answered, 
hiding her face in her hands, and rocking 
to and fro as though in pain. " Would 
to God I could !" 

" He is engaged to Lotta Steinmann," 
cried Pearl, and hesitated before she 
added, " Do you — ^have you any reason to 
think that, Mr. Morel — " 

" Is waiting for us below ? I think 
you told me so, Mrs. Carlton," said 
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Sibyl, rising and moving towards the 
chair on which her dress was laid out, 
ready to be put on. " I will go down at 
once." She spoke in a perfectly calm 
tone, and smoothed out the plaits of the 
heavy silk skirt carefully, as though a 
crease there was of more importance to 
her than any other thought in the world. 

"Mr. Morel is not downstairs," said 
Pearl, wondering if this listless woman, 
moving before her, could be the same 
as she, who, five minutes before, was 
wracked by such bitter pain. And then 
Pearl told shortly how Mrs. Winter and 
she had come home in Sir Hardly*s drag, 
and how Morel had gone away from Park- 
lane with a friend. 




CHAPTER IV. 



NEWS. 




HEN the ladies met again at sup- 
per, no further mention was 
made of the subject that had 
caused so much painful dis- 
cussion. Pearl had certainly thus felt 
her share in it, whether Sibyl felt at all 
-was difl&cult to surmise. Her power of 
repression was so great, that one doubted 
the reality of her emotion. All this time 
Carlton had not returned ; and his wif 6 
had the greatest difl&culty in concealing 
the growing anxiety his prolonged absence 
caused her. That crowded race-course, 
those wildly pushing people, the fractious 
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horses, filled her mind with threatening 
visions of the harm that might have hap- 
pened to her husband. When — at last — 
she heard his latch-key turn in the lock, 
she flew to meet him, as though he had 
been away for months instead of hours. 

" Thank God, you are safe, my dar- 
ling !" she cried. " It is past twelve, and 
I was really frightened about you. Has 
anything happened?" 

" Happened ? No, of course not. I 
was delayed by fellows at the club with 
whom I came home. What a sensitive 
little creature you are. Pearl, trembling 
all over, and about nothing at all. Where 
is Sibyl?" 

" She has just gone to her room, and 
bade me say good-night to you for her. 
Have you heard her news, Hugh ?" 

" News ! what about ? That beast Mc- 
Kenzie, do you mean ?" 

Pearl lifted a warning finger, for Carl- 
ton, now mounting the stairs, was speak- 
ing with the loud tones of an angry man. 

" Oh ! I do not care who hears me," 
he cried. " The whole business is dis- 
graceful, and I am disgusted to think she 
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should have undertaken to sell herself like 
this from under my roof." 

" Then the sooner she leaves its peace- 
ful shelter the better for us all," said 
Sibyl, meeting the other two as they 
reached the first landing. " Let this 
conversation be continued with closed 
doors, if you please," she added, 
leading the way into the drawing- 
room. 

Pearl, following her, took her hand 
eagerly, and was beginning to speak, but 
Sibyl checked her. 

" One moment, if you please, Mrs. Carl- 
ton, I shall not detain you long. Obhge 
me by giving orders to your servants to 
see me and my luggage so bestowed in 
the morning that I may catch the early 
express to Hastings. It is the last re- 
quest I am likely to prefer in this house." 

" Sit down, Sibyl, and don't talk non- 
sense," said Mrs. Carlton. " I also have 
something to say in this matter, and be- 
fore I give any orders you will listen to 
me, and for my sake pardon my husband's 
rash and inconsiderate words. It is only 
because he thinks so well of you that he 
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spoke — too warmly. I am sure he 
heartily repents his hasty expressions 
already." 

Sibyl retorted with a sneer, but Mrs. 
Carlton, taking no notice of the rude re- 
mark, spoke again, and with an amount 
of decision that astonished both her 
hearers. She carried her point, too ; for 
Sibyl, haughty and rebellious at first, 
finally consented to pardon Carlton*s ill- 
advised remarks, and to remain in town 
long enough to be present at the " At 
Home" in Park-lane, fixed for the com- 
mencement of the following week. 

" Now, I presume I may be allowed 
really to say good-night," said Miss 
Moreton, shaking hands with her hostess. 
"You have gained the day and have 
secured a treat for the London world. 
That part of it which knows any of us, 
c'est-a-dire. They can see the Major's 
bargain and appraise her attractions. 
Will they laugh at him or sneer at me 
most, I wonder? Good-night, for the 
third time, Mrs. Carlton. I appreciate 
your kindness and your hospitality." 
And, without a word or a glance towards 
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Hubert, Sibyl left the room. She had 

preserved an utterly implacable demeanour 

towards him, although she had yielded to 

Pearl's petition for a truce. 

« « « « « 

Miss Moreton did not make her appear- 
ance next morning until after Carlton had 
left for Ascot. Her breakfast had been 
taken up to her room. 

" I wish you had come down ten 
minutes sooner," said Mrs. Carlton, as 
her guest entered the parlour, dressed 
for walking. "Hubert lingered to the 
last moment, hoping to see you, and then 
left regretfully. He fears you are still 
angry with him." 

" We were all inclined to make moun- 
tains out of mole-hills yesterday, I think," 
said Sibyl. " I suppose it was the natural 
consequence of the excitement incidental 
to races, which inclines the soberest of 
us to exaggerated views. I sincerely hope 
that all that happened in this house, after 
our return last night, may be as com- 
pletely effaced from your mind and that 
of your husband as it shall be from mine. 
I intend to forget all disagreeables." 
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Thus far she had spoken in a low tone, 
but impressively. Now, as she turned to 
leave the room, she added with her habi- 
tual listless drawl. " If Major McKenzie 
calls for me this morning, please let him 
know that I was obliged to go out. This 
afternoon I will be ready to drive with 
him at any hour he may choose to name." 

"If he comes before I ride, I must, of 
course, receive him,*' said Pearl. " And 
he is sure to ask me where you have gone. 
What shall I say ?" 

" Tell him you do not know." 

" I fear I do, Sibyl," Pearl commented 
wistfully. 

" Have no fear on my account, I beg. 
If you object to saying that you don't 
know, tell him I have gone to a studio in 
Lime-walk. This is my last sitting. Au 
revoir.^^ 

As Miss Moreton left the house the 
second post arrived, which brought Mrs. 
Carlton two important letters. One — 
from Hamburg — had been sent on from 
Fern-Lea, the other came from Malta, 
where Mr. Walton had caused it to be 
posted. After a few casual remarks 
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about the vessel and the commencement 
of his voyage, the lawyer went on to 
say : — 

" I deeply regret that my last interview 
with Mr. Carlton and yourself was not a 
longer, or at least a private one. There 
was much I wished to say, and that I 
would have said to you both, on a sub- 
ject which could not be mentioned in the 
presence of the ladies at that time your 
guests. Against those two, mother and 
daughter, it is absolutely necessary I 
should warn you. From certain facts that 
have come to my knowledge, I am obliged 
to tell you, emphatically, that the acquain- 
tance of these persons is in no sense 
desirable, and that you. Pearl, owe it to 
yourself to discontinue all connection 
with them. They are wily adventuresses 
both, seeking for money ^ and caring little 
where or how it is obtained. These are 
strong words for a cautious lawyer, but, 
your possible peace is concerned, and I 
feel your danger strongly. Had I not 
been so very suddenly called away, I 
would have laid proofs, incontrovertible 
facts, before you. As it is, I must con- 
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tent myself with trusting to your good 
sense, and leave you to apply the warning 
I am compelled to give you as may seem 
best to yourself. I dare not advise you 
to act only on your own responsibility, 
my poor child, but I think your true 
womanly feeling will teach you to choose 
the course likeliest to rid yourself and 
your husband, soon and securely, from 
further intercourse with so clever, so 
dangerous, and so imscrupulous a woman 
as S.M. All this was on my lips the day 
I saw you at Fern-Lea, and again when 
I bade you good-bye in town, but I had 
not then learnt what would have justified 
me in speaking as I felt. Subsequently, 
indeed the very night that I left London, 
confirmation was brought to me of facts 
previously anticipated. There is such a 
stain on the past life of S.M., as even 
your kindness cannot overlook. She is 
as false as her eyes, which are of two 
.distinct colours, and which she therefore 
so modestly hides. It is only at night, 
and then momentarily, that she fairly 
meets the looks of others. One eye is 
blue, the other brown. Try and ascertain 
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this curious fact for yourself, and let that 
be a proof to you that my informant 
knows the lady in question well. Also 
take my word for this fact as well as 
Lavater's, people with eyes of two colours 
are invariably insincere — ^indeed, for my 
part, I would suggest a stronger word — 

liars. Mrs. M' n is about to arrange 

a marriage for her daughter with a wealthy 
West Indian, and, I think in his care, S. 
will be prevented from causing further 
mischief. He will guard her jealously, 
and they will be fairly mated. 

" At all events, my dear ward, I trust 
you will accept what I have written as 
dictated only by my solicitude for your 
welfare and happiness. Imprimis ^ for 
your own sweet sake; Secundus in me- 
mory of your gentle mother. Write to 
Melbourne, as I directed you, and tell me 
all your news." 

So completely bouleverse was Pearl by 
the contents of this letter, that she sat 

for a time lost in amazement It 

was mechanically that she at last broke 
the seal of Lotta's lengthy epistle; but 
her wandering thoughts were soon arrested 
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by what she here read in her young friend's 
famiUar writing. 

" A month ago I was the happiest girl 
in the world, and now I am so very 
miserable ! You will think me always in 
extremes, dearest Pearl, but I love — oh ! 
how I love Claud — I no longer venture to 
say — my Claud, for I feel he is being 
taken from me. I am losing him and 
the little bit of affection he once gave me 
— it seems a year ago now ! Two days 
after we had plighted our troth, he went 
away to London. I am now sure that is 
a great cruel place, as I have so often 
heard it was. I have told my doubts and 
my unhappiness to No One as yet, and 
do not mean to confide in Any One but 
yoUi my faithful friend ! My parents think 
I am fretting because he is absent. If 
that was all ! Pearl, I am breaking my 
heart because I am losing him. He is 
being taken from me, I know it as surely 
as if I saw the pitiless woman ensnaring 
him, who is leading all his thoughts away 
from me. I think if I really knew he 
was content, and that she, my cruel 
enemy whom I have never harmed, loves 
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him, is good to him, and sure to make 
him happy, I could teach myself to bear 
it all bravely for his dear sake. Pearl, 
tell me the truth. Anything definite must 
be better than this miserable uncertainty. 
Will you not speak to him on my behalf ? 
He is so gentle, so kind, he will surely 
pity me. And his compassion would be a 
thousand times more welcome to me than 
the adoration of any other man ! Mr. 
Bahn has proposed to me, knowing no- 
thing of my engagement, of course. He 
appeared so wretched at my refusal, that 
my poor heart, aching as it does with 
its own misery, led me to sympathise with 
him, and I cried like a child. He quite 
misunderstood this evidence of weakness 
on my part ; indeed, I soon found myself 
compelled to confess that I was not 
grieving for him^ but for the absence of 
the man I cared for. Then Mr. Bahn, in 
a fury, raved at that * most treacherous 
of men,' for he thought I was regretting 
one Louis Delroy, {my Claud's friend,) a 
Frenchman, who has very often been at 
our house of late, and whom you will 
probably see in London, too. So we are 
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all at cross-purposes and none of us too 
happy ! Oh ! Pearl ! how from my in- 
most heart I envy you ! How Heaven has 
blessed you ! The wife of the only man 
you ever cared for, happy in his perfect 
love, surrounded by all that fine friends 
and English wealth can give you ! Still, 
I feel sure you have not forgotten the old 
pleasant days we spent together here, 
and in remembrance of them, I hope you 
will be ready to help me now, dear friend. 
Seek an interview with Claud, question 
him, learn the truth, and even if it is 
bitter, tell it to me. This uncertainty is 
killing me; whatever fate awaits me, I 
will be strong and strive to bear it, most 
especially if such is his wish !" 

Mrs. Winter called in vain for Mrs. 
Carlton that morning. "A bad head- 
ache," was the plea. 

" Heartache, I fear, poor child !" 
thought the Colonel's wife, riding slowly 
away. She was disappointed at her newly 
found friend's absence, and without hesi- 
tation condemned "that evil-faced Miss 
Moreton," as the cause of Mrs. Carlton's 
trouble- In truth Pearl's anxious thoughts 
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were centred on Sibyl, and it was she, 
who, though quite unconsciously this 
time, was causing Pearl to shed tears now, 
and pace her room in restless agitation. 
That Morel was attracted by Sibyl, 
Pearl did not for a moment doubt, and, 
for dear Lotta's sake, felt this treachery 
and defalcation bitterly. What step could 
she take in this matter ? How could 
Claud be warned against Sibyl ? What 
should be done about telling Hubert of 
Mr. Walton's letter ? More than an hour 
had passed before Pearl finally resolved 
on the course most advisable for her to 
take in the interest of others. In one 
sense, Pearl's great tenderness for her 
husband might be considered as weakness, 
and . yet in the depth of that affection 
lurked latent strength, which now as- 
serted itself in her determination to re- 
press the outward show of any feeling 
likely to trouble Hubert. She concluded, 
after much reflection, to say no word to 
him about Sibyl or her mysterious ante- 
cedents, hoping and believing that the pro- 
jected marriage would change all their 
mutual relations. How completely fasci- 
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nated Hubert was by tbis guest of theirs, 
Pearl had known for many a weary day 
now, and was far too sensible a woman 
to deny so self-evident a fact. At the 
same time, she feared that direct opposi- 
tion or abuse on her part, would alienate 
her husband, incline him to take the part 
of the " abused," and defy "the abuser." 
As to poor Lotta and deluded Claud, 
Pearl felt that it would be her duty to 
appeal to him for her friend's sake, and 
to endeavour to awaken the better feelings 
she felt sure he possessed, and to induce 
him to view his vacillating conduct as 
wanting in generosity, indeed in good 
faith towards one who deserved only kind- 
ness and consideration. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" SOUVENT FEMME VARIB." 




HILB Pearl spent those morning 
hours alone, and in painfully- 
harassed thinking, Sibyl also 
passed through an ordeal, but 
of a more fiery nature. She had herself 
driven in a hansom-cab straight to Lime- 
walk. The horse was a good one, but not 
fast enough for Sibyl's impatient thoughts. 
She knocked at the door of the studio 
with trembling hand. Morel opened it, and 
her first eager glance at his face shocked 
her. He looked haggard and worn as a 
man does who has spent a restless night, 
tormented by seK-reproach, and the grow- 
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ing conviction that no striving on bis part 
can conquer the demon gnawing within him. 

There are men and women too who 
ignore such wrestling with conscience, and 
giving themselves up to whatever tempta- 
tion may offer, seize eagerly the enjoyment 
of the moment. They feel no hesitation 
in wrong doing, nor (unless the punish- 
ment strikes right home) any remorse at 
the results that sooner or later will as 
surely follow evil, as night follows day. 

Claud, who, as has been stated, was 
peculiarly impressionable and sensitive, 
had suffered mental torture throughout 
the night. On the previous day he had, 
for the first time, realised to the utmost 
the fascination of Pearl's presence. He 
had felt her hand upon his arm, he had 
met her eyes again and again, and they had 
thrilled him with an ever fresh delight, 
as she responded to his questions or re- 
marks. She had sat by his side in train 
and cab, in the coach she had faced him 
and talked to him, with a sweet smile 
upon her face. He had been allowed to 
protect her from the crushing crowd, he 
had assisted her to mount upon the drag, 
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and as she had stood upon its roof, watch- 
ing the flying horses, he had even ventured 
to support her with his arm. He had 
almost felt her breath upon his cheek, as 
she greeted the winning jockey with en- 
thusiasm. The couleur de rose that jockey 
wore, seemed to Claud's mind to pervade 
the atmosphere of the whole day, which 
certainly was the happiest he had ever 
spent. Indeed it was not until he had 
bid Mrs. Carlton good-night, and was 
talked to by Delroy (who considered he 
spoke quite in the role of pere devoue) 
that poor Claud felt the shock of reaction, 
and realized that instead of being among 
the happiest he was one of the most 
miserable of men. The fanciful couleur 
d'^ rose had suddenly vanished from the 
present, while the black pall of " triste 
realite^^ seemed to cover the future. 
What Delroy had said was true, Lotta 
had been cruelly used already, and every 
hour of Morel's present life was leading 
him further from the possibility of fulfill- 
ing the promises made to that poor child. 
Delroy told him he was acting like a 
coward ! A coward ! It was a rousing 
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word and would, under other circum- 
stances, have brought upon the man who 
dared to apply it to Morel, such summary 
physical vengeance as would have made 
any further speech in this world difficult 
to the offender. But, though always im- 
pulsive to recklessness if his courage and 
conduct were called in question, Claud 
was too well aware of his moral weakness 
in the matter nearest his heart at present, 
to resent Delroy's comment on the treat- 
ment innocent Lotta was suffering at his 
hands. These thoughts haunted his 
pillow, and left him no peace. Indeed, 
he had spent a night of such utter wretch- 
edness that the signs of his trouble were 
plainly written upon his face, as next 
morning he confronted Sibyl. When 
alone in his presence, she no longer hid 
her eyes from him, but rather revelled in 
being able to gaze into his handsome face 
without reserve or restraint. She loved 
this man ! so fierce, passionate, unreason- 
ing was this love, that it seems as though 
that pure and beautiful word could not be 
used to describe the wild, selfish, un- 
bridled passion that possessed Sibyl. She, 
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who always appeared and was voted cold, 
listless, indifferent, by all her acquaint- 
ance, was now consumed by that fierce 
fire of love which, if baulked or not re- 
sponded to, is in such natures apt to 
change to the fierce fury of vindictive 
hatred. 

" I fear I cannot do any good to your 
picture this morning, Miss Moreton,'' said 
Morel, as she passed on before him into 
the studio. " Yesterday's dissipation was 
too much for me. I am suffering from a 
wracking headache." 

" There is really very little left to do to 
the head," said she, "and I so much 
wish to have it finished to-day. I do not 
think I shall permit you to be idle, even 
on so touching a plea as — a bad headache 
— a proverbial phrase by the bye, meanly 
borrowed from the ladies' vocabulary. 
Shall I tie a scented handkerchief about 
your forehead ? I promise to sit as still 
as a mouse. Only, please do not send me 
away, this is the last sitting I am ever 
likely to give you." 

" How is that ?" he said, by way of 
saying something; but not in the least 
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c:ncerned about her reply. She noticed 
his indifference ; it cut her to the quick. 
She said nothing, but flung her hat upon 
the sofa and lierself sat down with a sigh 
that was half a sob. 

" I also am ill — and most wretched," 
she said, as he began to prepare his palette. 

" Do you know anything about love ?" 
she asked, presently. " You, who appear 
so coolly indifferent, who go and come, 
hear and see, and yet know nothing except 
what concerns your art. Is that your 
only deity? Besides the idolatry with 
which you worship that mistress, have 
you any human attachment ? Have you 
a heart that can feel ?" 

" Oh, yes ! and a head, too !" he said, 
ruefully. 

•* I don't believe' it," she said. 

" Not that I have a head, and that it 
aches ?" 

" Oh, yes !" she said, with a bitter 
laugh. " Also that you endeavour to 
practice another art, sarcasm, but with- 
out success. Be serious for a moment, 
Mr. Morel. I want to put a case to you, 
and ask your opinion. Supposing —with 
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all the power of loving, whicli you, keenly 
sensitive as you are, viust possess^ how- 
ever skilfully you conceal it — supposing 
you loved one woman and then found 
yourself, by untoward circumstances, coin- 
pelled to marry another ; would not you 
feel most wretched ?" 

He laid his palette down, and sank 
wearily into a chair. It was his turn to 
sigh now. So, this strange woman with 
her uncanny eyes had read his secret, had 
fathomed his misery, and knew the cause 
of that past sleepless night. ... A sud- 
den temptation came over him to confess 
all his trouble to her, to confide to one 
human listener the story of the bitter 
struggles he had hitherto borne alone. 
He sat debating. She crossed the studio, 
and came to his side. Before he had 
found courage to speak, she took his 
hands in hers, and wrung them as though 
striving to suppress some outcry of inward 
pain. 

" Claud," she said, " so wretched, most 
wretched am II It is to be my fate to 
marry a man I loathe and despise." 

** Good God I" he cried, springing to 
his feet. 
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"A pious invocation on an impious 
act," she said, bitterly. **We have all 
heard that Providence assists those who 
help themselves. Providence has now 
provided me with a rich black husband ! 
I have promised to become the wife of 
Major McKenzie before a month is over. 
Don't you congratulate me, Mr. Morel ?" 
she added, with a laugh, that was worse 
than tears. 

" On the success of your scheme, I 
suppose ?" he said, drily. The first shock 
of her confession had annihilated the 
emotional tendency that had been urging 
him to lay his heart bare to her. 

" Say anything you please," she an- 
swered, "your words cannot pain more 
than my own thoughts. And yet I would 
like to implore you to try and not be too 
liard upon me. If you only knew, if you 
could only guess — " she had come close 
to him again, and putting her trembling 
hands upon his arms, was looking straight 
into his eyes, while tears dimmed the 
weird contrast of the colour in her's 

" Hard upon you — hard upon a woman ? 
That I trust I may never be," he an- 
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swered. " But you cannot expect me to 
pity you, or to condole with you on a fate 
which, though to me it appears horrible, 
you have evidently chosen for yourself. 
McKenzie is very rich, I am told. Is 
it only on account of this wealth that 
you have resolved on this step ?" 

'' No. There are other reasons, too 
painful to trouble you with. Family mat- 
ters necessitate nay selling myself." 

" That is a necessity I can never ac- 
knowledge," he answered. 

" Of course not," she said, " you are a 
man. Men please themselves, women 
suffer." 

" You are not the woman to sacrifice 
yourself," he replied. " I have often 
found it difficult to understand you ; you 
have puzzled me at times, but I feel sure 
I am not mistaken on that head." 

" You do not believe in me at all," she 
said, wistfully, still looking into his face, 
still tightening her hold upon his arms. 

" Believe in you .^" he repeated, with an 
odd smile. "What declaration of faith 
would you have from me ?" 

" Of faith none," she cried. " But, 
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oh ! Claud I I would with all my heart 
you could find it in your's to make me 
another. ..." 

Her hands fell by her side and she 
turned slowly away. There was silence 
between them for some minutes. Morel 
felt as though they were hours, and was 
infinitely relieved when she spoke again to 
hear her. usual low tone. 

** I shall be glad if you will try to finish 
* Luna' to-day, for your own sake and 
mine. I should like to believe that I 
have once been of some use to you. You 
have succeeded so well with the study, 
that with a few touches from nature on 
the hair, you will be sufficiently prepared 
to finish it alone, and can exhibit it, if 
you so choose. Major McKenzie will, no 
doubt, be delighted to purchase it." As 
she spoke she uncoiled her hair, and seat- 
ing herself, let it fall in a red-gold shower 
over the back of the low chair. ** I am 
quite at your service," she said, but her 
eyes did not meet his now. 

" Thank you. The head a little more 
in profile," he answered, and made some 
pretence at continuing the work for which 
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he now felt an utter disinclination. But 
the burnished gloss upon her hair, which 
to-day seemed richer in tone than ever, 
soon attracted, and presently riveted his 
attention. Quite mechanically he com- 
menced to ponder on the most feasible 
method of rendering that brilliant sheen. 
The idea intrigued him, as did the 
attempt to carry it into execution., and he 
was soon working away with interest and 
energy. 

An hour passed. No word was spoken 
between them. Sibyl sat motionless ; and 
when at last, with a sigh of satisfaction at 
the work he had accomplished, Morel 
thanked her for sitting so patiently, and 
added a hope that she was not fatigued, 
she did not answer. 

" Poor girl I she has actually gone to 
sleep," he thought. Presently he went 
over to where she sat and addressed her 
again. Still no response. Her breath 
came evenly through the slightly parted 
lips. The lids that covered those extra- 
ordinary eyes were motionless. He noted, 
now he bent over her, the tracery of the 
delicate blue veins upon her brow, and 
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looked with renewed wonder upon the 
transparent whiteness of her skin. 

" And so this erratic woman has taken 
it into her head to love me," he pondered. 
*' She looks as though she were in a 
trance," he thought, and bent down still 
nearer to her, perhaps to assure himself 
that she was really breathing. ... In 
an instant her arms were about his neck 
and she drew his face close to her's. 

" Claud, I love you ! I love you !" she 
cried. " You would not ask me, but I 
cannot help telling you, and I am proud 
and glad you should know it. You say 
I am not the woman to sacrifice myself. 
Listen ! To gain your love, to be your 
wife, I would work like the commonest 
model. I would sit for you hour after 
hour, day after day, thankful for the 
privilege. And, if need were, I would 
let myself out to other artists as a lay 
figure. I should be worth a fortune to 
you, thanks to my glorious hair! And 
even that flaw in my eyes, that makes me 
ashamed to show them, might be turned 
to good account now. You might use 
me for a novel Fortuna, or an English 
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Sphinx, and people would admire the in- 
genuity of Claud's ideas. My Claud! I 
have fought against this — hard. Mais 
c'est plus fort que moi. You don't care a 
sou for Lotta, I know. Anyway, I miust 
be more attractive than a little German 
schoolgirl; and I will teach you, with a 
loving woman's determination and sweetest 
patience, how to love me ! You shall 
learn, and I will make you happy, believe 
me!" 

He had tried to free himself from her 
caressing arms, but she had clung closely 
to him, and now stood with her lips 
upon his, her heart beating audibly, her 
figure trembling with irrepressible emo- 
tion. But the fever that possessed her 
in no sense inspired him, nor did her 
loving words move him to any responsive 
warmth. Finding that he could not 
free himself from her close embrace, he 
stood passively, and after she had spoken 
said, 

" You gave me a clue to my own feel- 
ing, my poor girl, in baring your heart 
to me. ' G^est plus fort que moi !' voila. 
All that you tell me of your affection 
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seems like putting into words what I feel 
for another woman. You are beautiful 
and fascinating. To think of you as Mc- 
Kenzie's wife is— horrible. It makes one 
shudder. And yet your fate with him 
will be preferable to your being tied to a 
man, not poor in money only, but who 
cannot even offer you the semblance of 
the devotion which you profess, and I do 
believe would give him. We must part, 
here, now I Let us hope for both our 
sakes we may never meet again. You 
love luxury, you revel in society. With 
his money you can shine as a brilliant 
light, and find not only consolation for, 
but oblivion of the past, in your en- 
tourage.^^ 

** You are cruel, so cruel, Claud P' she 
cried, in a broken voice. " Oh ! pity me, 
love ! Kiss me once ! If you so choose, 
let it be the last time, as it is the first. 
You surely do not hate me ?" 

"My poor Sibyl! Hate you? God 
forbid 1" 

" Will you forgive me ?" she pleaded. 
" Will you try not to think badly of me 
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for having been so bold ? Will you pro- 
mise to forget my weakness ?" 

Of all this Claud could assure her, and 
the more readily as he thoroughly realized 
his own short-comings, where moral 
strength was needed. 

" And now — goodbye, sweetheart, good- 
bye 1" said Sibyl, having coiled up her 
hair and replaced the velvet hat. She 
tried to smile as she spoke, but tears fell 
on to his hand, which she clasped in 
her's again, and lifting it to her lips, kissed 
passionately. 

" These are the last kisses I am 
ever likely, willingly, to give to any man 
in all the wide cruel world I" she cried. 
" And, oh ! remember, Claud, whatever 
happens, you hold my love. To you I 
shall never refuse anything, while I have 
breath to speak, or power to will." 




CHAPTER VI. 



CC 



MALHBUE X QUI S*Y FIE." 




!B news of Miss Moreton's en- 
gagement to Major McKenzie 
spread like wild-fire throughout 
the circle of their London ac- 
quaintance. The fact became officially 
apparent on the afternoon following the 
Ascot Oup Day, when Sibyl consented to 
take her position in the mail-phaeton by 
the side of her intended husband. There 
was certainly no prouder man in all Hyde 
Park that day than Grabriel McKenzie; 
for the appearance of the handsome lady 
beside him, clad in a wonderful costume 
of palest sea-green, caused a sensation 
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that gratified the vain little man intensely. 
There was no limit to the boasting and 
adulation which fell from his lips in ful- 
some words of alternate praise of himself 
and admiration for his fiancee. She sat 
calmly passive as usual, hearing herself 
complimented and adored without protest 
or response. Grabriel had been suffered 
to kiss her hand and her pale cheek, when 
he had called for her in Portugal-street, 
and had then really believed that she 
meant to keep her word to him. In his 
bitter disappointment at finding her out 
in the morning, he had begun to doubt 
the fact. 

When Carlton came home to dinner in 
the evening. Miss Moreton treated him 
with marked consideration. She asked 
him leading questions about " the busi- 
ness on the course;" she gave him her 
advice as to certain betting transactions, 
and she volunteered some " private infor- 
mation" which she had obtained from a 
reliable source in the ofl&cers' tent on the 
previous day. 

As Pearl was particularly silent through- 
out the evening, Sibyl's unceasing and 
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amusing talk was the more welcome. 
Carlton, mollified in every respect, sin- 
cerely regretted the exhibition of his ill- 
temper on the previous evening. Pearl's 
headache prevented her from playing the 
usual accompaniment to Hubert's chat 
with Sibyl ; but the latter contrived, during 
an animated game of Bezique h deuXy to 
slip a note into Carlton's hand. 

" In Kensington Gardens, near the 
fountains, at twelve o'clock to-morrow," 
ran the pencil line. 

" To settle accounts ?" he asked aloud, 
having held the paper under the table and 
so perused it. 

« I am ready if you are." she said, 
smiling, " I think these four knaves make 
the thousand," she added, with mean- 
ing. 

" You have quite forgotten your mar- 
riage' with that King of Clubs," replied 
Carlton, with like emphasis. " Pray ad- 
mire my generosity in reminding you to 
score it." 

" One good turn deserves another," she 
said. " And I shall not allow you to pass 
over your marriage with that Queen of 
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Hearts so lightly. Pray remember to 
score that before we begin a new game.'* 

" Are Hearts trumps ?" asked Pearl, 
approaching the players and laying her 
hand upon her husband's shoulder. 

" Yes, Mrs. Carlton ; and this careless 
husband of your's always will forget the 
marriage vows." 

" His gallantry is greater than his 
ambition perhaps," said Pearl, quietly 
ignoring Sibyl's intended double entendre. 
" Mr. Carlton is no doubt anxious to give 
you the pleasure of winning." 

" If that be so, we are playing under 
false pretences," remarked Sibyl, drily, 
" and may as well leave off at once." 

" But it is not so," cried Hubert. 
" Pearl knows nothing of my game. I 
have fully determined to defeat you. Miss 
Moreton, and am ready to use science, 
skill, or treachery, as the case may re- 
quire." 

He laughed aloud, and made a gesture 
of mock defiance. And yet the two wo- 
men who heard him, knew, each in her 
own way, that he meant what he said in 

earnest. 

« « « « « 
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" You are surely not going to the studio 
again this morning ?" Mrs. Carlton asked 
of Sibyl, whom she met dressed for walk- 
ing on the stairs. 

" No. I had the last sitting yesterday. 
By-the-bye, Mr. Morel bade me tell you 
that he is obliged to leave to^n for a few 
days, and so will neither be able to join 
us at dinner, or go to Lady Basilisk's with 
us on Tuesday. He was going to write 
to Park-lane, and I undertook to give 
you his message myself. Pardon the delay, 
I forgot about it yesterday." 

Pearl thought she quite understood. 
Morel could not bring himself to see Sibyl 
with her intended husband. Perhaps he 
had quarrelled with her. If so, the task 
of recalling him to his duty and poor 
Lotta would be an easier one. In any 
case, his absence gave Pearl a few days' 
respite from an interview she dreaded 
more and more, since she realized how 
important it might be for Lotta's future. 

At Lady Basilisk's ball in St. Leonard's 
Miss Moreton, adorned with lilies and 
clad in white, had created a sensation. 
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At the reception in Park-lane she was 
not the less admired, because upon her 
pale pink dress, and in her hair, she wore 
the diamond stars that day presented to 
her by Gabriel McKenzie. There had 
been much talk for some days past of 
Lady Caroline's daughter-in-law, who was 
to be ofl&cially presented to a portion of 
London society on this occasion. But a 
far livelier interest had been aroused by 
the anticipation of seeing "that white 
Miss Moreton," who had managed to get 
herself engaged "to that black Major," 
for the acquisition of whose name (and 
fortune) so many manoeuvring mammas 
and enterprising spinsters had laboured 
throughout the last season — in Tain ! 

Pearl wore her husband's marriage gift 
— ^pearls. Some coiled in her softly 
waving hair, others about her throat and 
arms, and truly looked the " ideal Mar- 
guerite" Claud had always considered 
her. But there was nothing in her ap- 
pearance that compelled attention or pro- 
voked the curious and envious glances and 
comments with which Sibyl's entrance 
was greeted, Carlton, more infatuated 
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than ever, since Sibyl's manner had 
changed from her late indifference to one 
of marked deference and interest in his 
sayings and doings, noted the admiration 
bestowed upon her, and the manifest 
exultation of McKenzie, with envy and 
disgust. He even (for the first time) 
thought deprecatingly of his wife, whose 
gentle grace provoked no loud comment, 
although among the more refined guests 
Pearl won many an appreciative glance 
and word. 

Mrs. Winter came forward to wel- 
come Mrs. Carlton with an emjpressement 
as marked as was the slighting coldness 
of her greeting to Miss Moreton. Mc- 
Kenzie had, of course, the honour of the 
first waltz with his fiancee^ while Hubert, 
living in hopes of the second, which had 
been promised to hirriy danced with his 
wife. Lady Caroline watched them criti- 
cally, ai\d the result pleased her. 

" I really begin to think there is more 
than a rustic attraction about your 
Phyllis," she whispered to her son, pre- 
sently. " She is perfectly dressed, al- 
though, perhaps, in too simple a manner. 
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I must admit that I consider her style is 
far more suitable to a man's wife than 
Sibyl Moreton's could be. Look at her 
now, she certainly is a brazen creature. 
Sparkling in one man's diamonds and 
surrounded by half-a-dozen others, who 
feel that she has not the slightest objection 
to being flirte^S" with to any extent by one 
and all of them." 

" Yes, she is a thorough coquette," 
said Hubert, and trying to smile added, 
"but you know, mother, they say there 
is safety in numbers." 

As he spoke, a pang shot through him, 
and he remembered with all a vain man's 
bitter resentfulness, how many times she 
had led him to believe that her warmest 
feelings were interest in, and affectionate 
admiration for, himself. Was she playing 
with him too? Was he only one of 
"the numbers ?" On Saturday she had 
met him "by the fountains" with over- 
whelming demonstrations of pleasure and 
gratitude. They " settled accounts," and 
he handed over to her a fifth of his win- 
nings on the Ascot Cup Day. He himself 
was in a yielding mood that morning, 
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and listened to her eager explanations 
with patience. And her gentle tone and 
persuasive words brought comfort to his 
wounded amour propre. She not only 
hinted, but told Hubert plainly, that as 
he was a married man, it must be a matter 
of indifference to her to whom she gave 
herself; and that she had accepted Mc- 
Kenzie with a view to securing such an 
establishment and such luxuries as would 
enable her not only to enjoy life herself, 
but also to aid him, Carlton, in any scheme 
for social display or private enterprise re- 
quiring capital. 

" McKenzie is my abject slave, and 
such he shall remain,*' she said. " My 
mother and her lawyer, young Widdi- 
combe, (old Wideawake, we call him,) 
will look after the settlements. They will 
take good care of me, and with those I 
shall not interfere. But I am determined 
to have the control and the spending of 
Grabriel's money. With that to back me, 
and the information you and I can manage 
to obtain in one fashion or another, we 
are bound to make our books pay. I 
have thought much about your special 
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ambition to be an owner, and I have 
come to the conclusion that it will not 
do. It does not combine with town-life 
. half as well as confining yourself to 
betting on horses belonging to others. 
The one requires personal knowledge and 
experience, such as you do not possess, 
the other is a matter of engrossing in- 
terest and speculative gambling, for which 
your mental calibre and physical attrac- 
tions pecuHarly fit you. Now, before we 
say another word about the future, tell 
me about those horrid old logs. Are you 
clear of that wretched business yet ?" 

" I have a fairish offer. If I accept it, 
I shall wash my hands at once of any 
further concern in the matter. The 
yard and office wiU both be handed over 
to a man of high commercial standing, 
and he means to keep on the staff, even 
poor old Stock, if he wiU stay. And now 
there is only a question of a thousand 
pounds between this enterprising trades- 
man and myself.". 

" Is that all ?" cried Sibyl, " then I can 
help you. The money you won for me 
shall be yours. Take it, pray do ! You 
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will confer a favour upon me. Use my 
little earnings to clinch the bargain. Let 
me feel that my share of Thursday's win- 
nings is the knowledge that I have been 
able to help you in the best day's work 
you have done as yet !" 

That Carlton, who was as credulous 
and pliable as a child in Sibyl's hands, 
was deeply touched by her generosity, 
may be imagined. It will also be under- 
stood that he did not for an instant enter- 
tain the idea of accepting her munificent 
offer. 

Now, in the ball-room in Park-lane 
the remembrance of that touching inter- 
view near the Serpentine came painfully 
into Carlton's thoughts. There Sibyl 
had talked earnestly, affectionately to 
him. She had leant upon his arm, and 
she had made him look contentedly into 
a future in which she promised to play so 
important a part. And to-night she ap- 
peared to ignore him entirely, and was 
evidently ready to favour with smiles and 
attention any one of the admiring men 
crowding around her. She sat out the 
lancers and galop, but Hubert kept aloof 
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in a fever of unrest and mental protest. 
He scarcely knew how to await the time 
for that second waltz. As soon as the 
prelude was commenced, he went over to 
where she was holding a sort of court and 
receiving the homage of her admirers. 

With a defiant air, that amused some 
of the lookers-on, Carlton claimed the ful- 
filment of Miss Moreton's promise. She 
rose with an air of languid martyrdom, 
and barely touched his eagerly offered 
arm with her hand. But as soon as he 
held her close to his throbbing heart, and 
had the chance of whirling her away 
among the other dancers, and of whisper- 
ing his mingled reproaches and admiration 
into her ear, he was reconciled to her and 
all her coquetries. For she told him that 
she was compelled to accept the attention 
of everyone, to avoid rousing the suspi- 
cion that he was specially favoured. 

'*I am determined to give you three 
dances at least," she whispered. " How 
can I do that if I sit apart with you, and 
cause Gabriel to be more furious than he 
is already ? He gnashed his teeth — liter- 
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ally — when I told him I would not keep 
all the waltzes for him." 

Mrs. Winter, who had taken Pearl 
under her especial protection, introduced 
" the best men in the room" to Mrs. 
Carlton, and indeed did all in her power 
to secure that lady's amusement. But, 
though provided with good partners, and 
really fond of dancing, Pearl's enjoy- 
ment was only superficial on this occasion. 
She had learned, already, the very diffi- 
cult lesson to smile blandly and speak 
cheerfully, while the heart in one's bosom 
is aching with hidden pain, and restless 
thoughts are wandering, to the object of 
one's solicitude. Pearl's thoughts followed 
her husband all through the mazes of that 
dance with Sibyl. The wife noted their 
close whispering, and knew that Sibyl's 
confidential words boded harm to Hubert's 
peace of mind. But Pearl was daily 
learning lessons of wisdom, taught her 
by painful experience, and she felt that 
active interference or protest from her, 
would at this moment prove fruitless. 
She trusted that time and unwearied 
patieifce and affection on her part, aided 
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by her rival's natural duplicity and love 
of change, would surely see her husband 
restored her, and estranged from that 
wicked syren, whose aim in life appeared 
to be to rob loving women of their 
lawful lords. For herself, Pearl was pre- 
pared to bide her time, but for poor 
Lotta, an effort should be made in 
thorough earnest, and at once. 





CHAPTBE VII. 



BECALMED. 




N Wednesday morning, as pre- 
viously arranged, Miss Moreton 
escorted by Major McKenzie, 
left London for Hastings. It 
was now settled that the wedding should 
take place in a fortnight. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlton (on the insistance of the former) 
had promised to come to Hastings and be 
present at the ceremony. 

" I want pretty little Dora as one of my 
bridesmaids," Sibyl had said to Pearl 
before she left London. " So the child 
may as weU remain at Glenville House, 
until you come down. Her dress had 
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better be made with the others, and she 
must have it tried on." 

And Pearl, though not willingly, had 
to consent to the prolonged absence of 
her little favourite. To Carlton, also, 
Sibyl had preferred a parting request, 
coupled with a caution. 

" I fear you have somewhat neglected 
your wife on my account, you most in- 
fatuated man," she said, smiling almost 
tenderly ; " and I must tell you that Pearl 
is too fond of admiration to bear any 
slight without seeking to revenge herself. 
I have studied her character, and being a 
woman, am naturally better able to under- 
stand her than you are. I think myself 
compelled to warn you accordingly. If 
you will take the trouble to watch Morel 
and her, when they are together, you 
will appreciate the ground I have for 
suspicion. One word more. Do not 
leave her quite so much liberty of move- 
ment. For, already I fear her visits to 
Lime-walk are of frequent occurrence. 
Do not charge her with this, that might 
lead to indignation and quarrelling. Judge 
for yourself. If at any time she is un- 
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accountably absent when you want her, 
go seek her at the studio — and I think 
you may take my word for it — you need 
go no farther." 

" You cannot mean me to understand 
that Pearl, my wife — " 

" Certainly I mean you to understand 
nothing.^* Sibyl answered decisively. 
" Only I think as I am bidding you a long 
farewell, and as we have been such very 
good friends, it is right to caution you, 
where caution may be required. You 
may thank me for all this — some day. . ." 

Mrs. Moreton, after the official an- 
nouncement of her daughter's approach- 
ing marriage, moved about among her 
pupils and her acquaintances the per- 
sonification of prosperous content. The 
elation of her mind brightened her eyes 
and brought fresh colour to her cheeks, 
and more than ever fascinated Colonel 
Marsden, who had returned to Hastings, 
leaving the attractions of London, chiefly 
on the handsome widow's account, in 
whose presence he felt himself thoroughly 
at his ease, and perfectly appreciated. 
A state of feeling not encouraged by little 
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Mrs. Winter, who was far too mucli in- 
clined to " look after papa," and keep " the 
dear old man in order," a style of super- 
vision not gratefully received by the 
veteran soldier, who preferred to leave to 
his son-in-law the pleasures of such strict 
surveillance. 

Mrs. Moreton, with just enough diffi- 
culty to give zest to the effort, obtained 
permission from Colonel Marsden to invite 
his younger daughters to Sibyl's wedding ; 
he undertaking that this request should 
be acceded to. 

"Dear girls, it wiU be quite a gay 
change for them after their life of isola- 
tion," said the widow. " I really long to 
see and have them with me. I know the 
youngest one wiU be 7ny favourite, for 
from that photograph you showed me I 
am sure she is like her dear father ! They 
must stay with me, until the summer 
vacation commences, merely on a visit, 
of course, and they, your children^ dear 
Colonel Marsden, will be better able than 
any others to console me for the — tem- 
porary—loss of mine." 

Here maternal emotion overcame poor 
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Mrs. Moreton, and the black-bordered 
handkerchief, as well as a reassuring 
pressure from the Colonel's hand, were 
required to comfort her. 

When Mrs. Winter heard of " papa's 
folly " in allowing her sisters to leave their 
secluded nest to come into the haunts of 
those " birds of prey," as she denominated 
the Moretons, her indignation knew no 
bounds. She immediately committed her 
anger, with a hasty pen, to many sheets 
of note-paper; but finding that these 
furious missives failed to convince " papa" 
of the " absurdity of his conduct," vented 
her reproaches on her innocent old hus- 
band, who greatly, but patiently, suffered, 
in consequence. The amiable aunt, and 
hitherto guardian of Colonel Marsden's 
daughters, was too much hurt by this 
unprecedented step on the part of her 
brother-in-law to think of opposing him, 
or of offering her advice where it would 
manifestly be disregarded. So Mrs. 
Moreton, carrying all before her, was 
naturally elated at her present success in 
life. Her financial position at this time 
was also satisfactory, for she had received 
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payment on that conditional I.O.TJ. for 
£500, of which she, who prided herself 
on ** always going straight in money 
matters," at once sent the moiety to her 
partner; the clever originator of this 
little transaction. Lady Caroline having 
recovered from the first sickening feeling 
of shame which possessed her, when 
she found that her scheming greed was 
discovered by another, now accepted the 
£250 as her due, and was quite pleased to 
find how far this sum would go towards 
defraying her share of the joint establish- 
ment in Park-lane. 

Mrs. Moreton enclosed her own crossed 
cheque to Lady Caroline, in a polite note, 
in which she requested her Ladyship's 
presence at dear Sybil's wedding. This 
invitation, in an equally polite note, was 
declined. 

The ladies in Park-lane had found 
their partnership a satisfactory one, in all 
respects, and had decided to go abroad 
together at the end of the London 
season. 

" Until then," wrote Lady Caroline, " I 
must remain here with my dear friend 
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Ladj Graan, who cannot bear the idea of 
my leaving her, even for a day—" 

In truth, Lady Caroline had become 
indispensable to Lady Basilisk, who found 
in her " partner " all the support and 
none of the annoyance incidental to most 
joint ventures. Lady Caroline not only 
had a keen appreciation of the value of 
money, but an exact knowledge of how to 
spend it most pleasurably and most profit- 
ably. She showed herself willing to, and 
able to, arrange all matters for the house- 
hold, and other financial demands, in so 
economical a fashion, that Lady Basilisk 
was thoroughly astonished at the novel 
state of order in her affairs. Her ruling 
passion was ambition. To stand among 
peeresses, to be able to hold her own amid 
** the highest and the proudest of the 
land" had been the one object of all her 
desires. Abroad, her coronet had given 
her a certain prestige, and the stress she 
laid upon her title had in a measure 
forced its recognition. In England some- 
thing more was required, and the money 
that had come to her after such long 
waiting, would in a measure secure to her 
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the outward homage and adulation that 
were sweet as the breath of life in her 
nostrils. The fact that she was dis- 
paraged, laughed, and even sneered at 
behind her back, if it ever entered her 
head — cette tete si Hen conservee I — caused 
her no pangs. She had gained her end, 
the long battle of her life was crowned 
with success, her patronage was implored, 
her doors were besieged by aspirants for 
the honour of a personal acquaintance ! 
Yes — thanks to her name, her persever- 
ance, and — her money — Lady Graan 
Basilisk had succeeded in becoming, for 
one season at least — the fashion. And 
Lady Caroline's thoroughly English talent 
of making due social distinctions, securing 
desirable homage, and (an accomplish- 
ment not so national) procuring a great 
show for little expenditure, was peculiarly 
acceptable to the elder woman, who had 
hitherto led a life more or less Bohemian, 
as regarded both the circle of her ac- 
quaintances and the manner of her daily 
existence. 

A change had come over Lady Caroline 
in her conduct towards her daughter-in- 
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law. Her first strong prejudice had 
given place to a feeling of toleration, 
after the visit she paid to Pearl in Portu- 
gal-street, and this neutral sentiment was 
gradually changing into an interest that 
seemed almost affectionate. She now 
repeatedly sent messages to Mrs. Carlton 
asking her to come to Park-lane to 
luncheon, to drive, or to assist in shopping 
expeditions ; on all these occasions she 
behaved with so much amiability to Pearl, 
that the latter was touched by the change 
and gratefully acknowledged it. 

Carlton was constantly from home now, 
attending to his new and absolutely en- 
grossing " horsy pursuits ;" his wife was 
therefore thankful to find herself sought 
after by Lady Caroline, as well as by Mrs. 
Winter. 

That determined lady took the first 
available opportunity of cautioning Mrs. 
Carlton in the strongest terms, against 
pale-faced Miss More ton. 

" You will have the means of breaking 
off an undesirable acquaintance put into 
your power by this marriage," she said, 
" indeed, you would be flying in the face 
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of Providence if you ever consent to 
receive the wife of Major McKenzie. A 
white woman who sells herself to a man, 
with negro blood in his veins, solely on 
account of his money in his pocket, should 
be condemned and tatooed by decent 
society. A poor black slave who was 
bought by the highest bidder would 
always have my sincere sympathy and 
compassion; but a girl brought up in 
civilized society, who treats herself like a 
bale of goods, will never receive my 
countenance or, I hope, that of any one 
of my friends." 

Mrs. Winter, with her peremptory man- 
ner, was wholly sincere, and thoroughly 
disapproving of Miss Moreton and her 
intentions would never again willingly 
remain under one roof with that lady. 
Yet there were scores of other people 
equally disapproving and openly condemn- 
ing Miss Moreton' s conduct, who would 
be " only too delighted" to accept her 
invitations and to be treated as favoured 
guests by her, whenever she chose to 
open her house in town or country as the 
wife of Major McKenzie. 
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" Brown Beauty" had been left in Mr. 
Carlton's stable pro tern, and Mrs. Winter 
availed herself of a half-sought invitation 
from Hubert to try the mare. McKenzie 
saw her in the Park, and for the first 
time realized how very beautiful the 
animal was which he had baulked Mrs. 
Winter of possessing. That lady's ap- 
pearance in the saddle, and her manage- 
ment of a ^ horse were proverbial for 
their excellence. And McKenzie was in 
so happy a frame of mind, that instead of 
resenting the fact of the mare being 
borrowed without his special permission, 
rode up to Mrs. Winter and complimented 
her on her grace and skill. He was 
so thoroughly good tempered and amiable, 
that he quite modified the sharp little 
woman's evil opinion of him. She even 
confessed to Mrs. Carlton afterwards, 
that she had judged the Major hastily, 
and was not at all sure that he was not 
a great deal too good for Miss Palo-face. 

" Mightier far, 
Than strength of nerve, or sinew, or the sway, 
Of magic potent over sun and star 
Is love " 
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Mighty indeed was the spell love had 

cast on Gabriel, for under its influence 

a selfish, indulgent, inconsiderate man, 

was learning to ignore himself and lo 

devote his time, thought and energy 

to the sovereign will and pleasure of a 

lady he had begun by coveting with a 

sneer on his lips, but for whom he now 

felt so absorbing a passion, that he 

would not have hesitated to devote his 

life and his fortune exclusively to her 

service. Indeed to be allowed to do 

so, was now his paramount desire. 

And even in his daily intercourse with 

the men and women about him, the 

softening influence of the tender passion 

revealed itself — the Major, hitherto both 

bully and braggart, now really deserved 

neither title, unless the latter could be 

applied to his pardonable boasts of the 

sweetness and beauty of the woman 

who was so soon to become his wife. 
« « « « « 

Little Dora was very happy when Sibyl 
returned to Glenville House. The child 
had adapted herself to the life there more 
readily than could have been anticipated. 
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Pearl had urged her to go contentedly, 
and told her that it would be most 
gratifying to hear her pet was good and 
happy in Mrs. Moreton's care. The 
time would soon slip away, and the old 
peaceful life in Fern-Lea be the more 
appreciated by them all after this brief 
separation. Dora, always keenly alive to 
Pearl's wishes, resolved to bear this 
terrible burden of absence and the 
meeting of strangers, bravely, and to her 
surprise she found that the anticipated 
difficulties disappeared, as she approached 
with a firm resolve to conquer them all 
in her loving little heart. And in this 
experiecce Dora learnt one of the grand 
lessons of life, which truly it were well 
that others, double and triple the 
child's age, would endeavour to emulate. 
Such practice must invariably lead to 
good results, not only for others, but for 
those who do battle in any good cause and 
face its troubles cheerfully. 

The pupils at Glenville House were all 
Dora's seniors by five or six years at least, 
and it pleased them to make a pet of the 
timid little motherless maiden whom they 
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soon learned to call and consider as " our 
baby." But though appreciating the 
kindness lavished upon her, Dora had 
not for a moment ceased to think of her 
absent friend, and when Sibyl arrived, 
asked her innumerable questions about 
" dear Pearl," which were answered almost 
kindly. For some time past, as has been 
said, Sibyl had treated the poor little 
child with a brusquerie far worse to en- 
dure than the old passive indifference. 
But since her last interview with Morel, 
Sibyl's feelings had undergone a great 
change, and she now responded to Dora's 
embrace and welcome with a new warmth. 
He liked this child, he had caressed her, 
poor guileless, inoffensive little mortal. 
Once Sibyl had grudged even her his 
attentions and his kisses, now the remem- 
brance of them came softeningly to the 
woman who was so utterly humbled be- 
fore the man she had allowed herself to 
love. Indeed she did love him with all 
the concentrated passion of such a nature, 
where weeds grow with a mighty strength 
and seem to absorb the power that should 
go to the nourishing of good fruit. 
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As matters stood, there seemed no like- 
lihood that the terrible bitterness of seeing 
Pearl openly preferred to her would ever 
have to be endured by Sibyl. While she 
knew that Claud's devotion was as isolated 
and unappreciated by its object as was 
Sibyl's passion for him, this selfish woman 
thought she could endure his indifference 
with a passive resignation. In a measure, 
she suffered; but then he also suffered, 
and if he made Lotta his wife his misery 
would be increased, whereas Sibyl's would 
be alleviated by a marriage with McKenzie. 
She would not be wedded to the man, she 
thought, but to his wealth, and thereby 
enable herself to lead the life that suited 
her best and was more likely than any 
other to help her — to forget. 

Dora was delighted at the prospect of 
being bridesmaid, and still more to hear 
that her dear Pearl would be present at 
the wedding. 

" You shall have your measure taken 
for your dress to-morrow morning, palest 
sky-blue, won't it be lovely ?" said Sibyl, 
when the child came to bid her good- 
night. 
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" Will you give me a great pleasure, 
Miss Sibyl ?" asked the child, clinging to 
the hand that had been given her to kiss. 

" Certainly, if I can. What is it ?" 

** May I sleep in the bed in the little 
room next to your's ? You may shut the 
door between us if you like. I shall not 
be lonely if I know you are there." 

" By all means. I will tell mamma to 
have you put in that room, and the door 
shall be left open." 

" And may I come into your bed when 
I wake in the morning ? I will be very 
still and promise not to wake you." 

" Strange little creature 1 Yes, come 
if you choose ?" 

This closer companionship than Sibyl 
had ever permitted to any of the pupils, 
much astonished her mother. But there 
were other changes in the girl which were 
noted with wonder also, and with satis- 
faction. Sibyl not only appeared quite 
resigned to her impending fate, but showed 
an eager interest in all the preparations 
for the trousseau which she had ordered 
before leaving London, and on the subject 
of which a voluminous correspondence 
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was carried on between Miss Moreton 
and the amanuensis of Madame Virginie. 
McKenzie also was pressed into the ser- 
vice, and with perfect good-temper had 
himself converted into a sort of Private 
Parcel's Delivery party, bringing down 
great cardboard-cases and deal bonnet- 
boxes whenever he journeyed to Hastings, 
which was very often. Having a monthly 
ticket, he might as well use it thoroughly, 
he said. Indeed, he was glad of any 
pretext for these constant visits, being, 
manlike, ashamed to own the fact that he 
could not keep away from his charmer. 
Truly, she held him spell-bound, and re- 
ceiving, as she did perpetually, material 
proofs of her lover's affection, accepted it 
and the rich gifts lavished upon her, with 
quite a touching amiability. 

Wednesday, the fourteenth of July was 
fixed for the wedding, and on the previous 
Monday the Carltons were expected to 
take up their temporary residence in 
Hastings. When Dora woke up on the 
Saturday morning, she told Sibyl that she 
had counted the hours and it only wanted 
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fifty-nine until her Pearl would arrive at 
the station. 

The bridesmaids' dresses were completed. 
Colonel Marsden's daughters had arrived 
at Glenville House, and were radiant with 
delight at the brilliant prospects of the 
wedding, and also at the affectionate 
interest bestowed upon them by that 
"dear motherly Mrs. Moreton," whom 
they never tired of praising to " dear 
papa." They also assured "dear papa" 
that they should not rest until they had 
coaxed him to consent to their remaining 
at Hastings, instead of going back to 
the dull isolation of Aunt Sophia's rural 
home. 

From all of which it may be safely 
inferred that Mrs. Moreton played her 
cards skilfully, and was, as usual, likely to 
win her game. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

EBCOGNITION AND BENDBZ-VOUS. 

HOUGH Sibyl appeared in so 
tranquil a frame of mind, showed 
interest in all the details of the 
trousseauy and was certainly far 
pleasanter in her manner to thpse about 
her than usual, there was a restless 
desire growing within her which drove 
her to make one more effort to see Claud 
again before she became McKenzie's 
wife. After much reflection she resolved 
to write to Morel, coldly, guardedly. 
But having put pen to paper, she allowed 
her unbridled feelings to over-run the 
bounds of prudence, and assured Claud 

I 2 
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in passionate terms of her unchanging 
love and admiration for him. 

" Send me one line, just a few kind 
words, in reply," she added, having fer- 
vently protested her undying affection. 
" You see it is not much I ask of you, 
and I cannot believe that you would be 
ungenerous and deny me this favour. If 
— and how I pray this may be possible — 
my letter has touched you, perhaps moved 
you to think kindly of me, you may in- 
cline to give me something like happiness, 
by letting me see you and speak to you 
— once again I I believe I could bear 
everything better, the hardest task would 
be easy to me, if nerved by the sight of 
your face, the touch of your hands. 
Will you grant me this last request ? To 
prove to you that I will put you to no 
pain, nor torment you with the exhibition 
of a feeling which is, as I told you — plus 
fort que moiy I will not even ask you to 
meet me alone ! On Sunday evening next, 
the last Sunday before the marriage, I 
will walk out with little Dora while the 
others are at church. We will leave the 
house at seven, go quietly up the Castle 
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Hill, and thence along the cliff. There 
let me see you ! I pray it may not be 
for the last time, but in any case, this 
shall be the last interview of my seeking." 

The line in reply did not come. Mrs. 
Moreton noted with alarm Sibyl's irre- 
pressible anxiety about all letters that 
came to the house, her ill-concealed dis- 
appointment at the absence of one she 
expected. 

"Whose and whence?" was the con- 
stant question in the mother's mind ; but 
she was too discreet, perhaps too much 
frightened, to ask it, lest Sibyl should 
confront her, defy her, and recklessly 
hurl forth some terrible reply. Sibyl, 
provoked, had done such things before. 
Now, it might be fatal to rouse her to 
speech. 

At the end of the week Sibyl grew 
calmer; she had consoled herself with 
the belief that Claud meant " silence to 
give consent." In any case, she would 
keep the appointment and trust to his 
good feeling to do the same. 
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am determined to see no one this after- 
noon," Sibyl announced to her mother, 
on that particular Sunday. " I mean to 
shut myself up with Dora, and we will 
look over all sorts of odds and ends, weed 
out letters, and make the commimity 
happy by presenting them with old rib- 
bons and gloves. You can send tea up 
to our room, and while you are out I 
shall take the child for a walk." Sibyl 
spoke cheerfully, but her mother paused, 
before in a troubled tone she said, 

" You must not go out at all until you 
drive to the church, my poor girl." 

Sibyl looked up quickly, and when she 
met her mother's eyes a gleam of terror 
came into her own. 

" You don't mean that T^ she whis- 
pered. 

" Yes. I knew it this morning. I am 
not likely to make a mistake. The girls 
with me thought I should faint. I must 
have looked as scared as you do now." 

" Were you seen ?" 

" No ; of that I am sure. But the 
place is small, and my name is well 
known. It may be chance. In any case 
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we must be careful. If you have to go 
out, wear a thick veil and drive. How 
thankful I shall be when I know you are 
married and have gone away with your 
husband.*' 

" You will have that satisfaction long 
before a week is over, mamma ; if you are 
satisfied then, you will be a much happier 
woman than I am." 

Her tone was so dejected, that her 
mother, moved to compassion, opened her 
arms as though to offer Sibyl a refuge 
there. 

" My poor dear 1" she cried, " cannot I 
help you in your troubles ?" 

"No, mamma; no scenes please," an- 
swered the girl, "you and I know one 
another too well for any dramatic exhibi- 
tions. I am going upstairs. Send Dora 
to me, and do not forget that I do not 
choose to be disturbed for anyone." 

Sibyl found occupation for the child in 
the tidying of a work-box, while she her- 
self gave her attention to the sorting of 
letters and papers contained in an iron 
case. The afternoon passed quickly to 
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both, although no word was spoken be- 
tween them. 

^' You are a good little soul, Dora," 
said Sibyl approvingly, when Jane's 
arrival with the tea-tray reminded her of 
the hours that had passed in silence. 
" But you shall have your reward present- 
ly,'' she added, " for after tea I will let 
you look over my jewels, and we will put 
them into the new case that was brought 
me yesterday." 

The Major had brought the case down 
on the previous afternoon. It was a very 
handsome one. The outside was of dark 
blue velvet, and on it lay in massive gold 
letters the newly designed monogram that 
was McKenzie's special pride, the letters 
Gr. McK. being artistically interwoven 
with a trailing S. 

" How shabby the old box looks beside 
it," said Dora, comparing the cases as 
they stood on the table, and continued to 
comment admiringly as she transferred 
the contents of the ancient morocco box 
to the new one, on to the satin-cushions 
of which she daintily laid the trinkets. 
Presently Dora lifted up a tiny brooch, 
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and having carefully examined it, ex- 
claimed in pleasant surprise. 

" It is just exactly like mine !" 

" Like yours — what ?'' asked Sibyl care- 
lessly ; but glancing at the jewel in the 
child's hand, suddenly seized it, cried out, 
" You don't mean that this brooch is like 
anything of yours ? Tell me, quick 1" 

For the first time Dora looked straight 
into those odd uncanny eyes, and feeling 
the sharp grasp upon her arm at the same 
moment was too frightened to answer. 

Sibyl took the child by the shoulders 
and shook her with nervous impatience. 

" Tell me instantly," she cried, " what 
have you that is like that brooch ?" 

** Only just two little tiny earrings," 
said Dora trembling with fear. " Indeed, 
Miss Sibyl, they are quite my own. I 
am going to wear them at your wedding, 
they are as blue as my dress. Please 
don't be angry. My Pearl said I might." 

" Did she give them to you ?" said Sibyl, 
still looking anxiously into the child's 
face. 

" Oh I no. They always belonged to 
me. Pearl thinks they were given to me 
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by my poor mamma, whom I don't re- 
member. Please let me show them to 
you, Miss Sibyl, and you will see they 
are mine. May I fetch them ?" 

Dora was trembling with physical ap- 
prehension ; Sibyl was quaking inwardly 
with an awful dread. 

" Yes," she said, wringing her hands 
as though suppressing a cry of pain, 
" bring them quickly." 

Dora went into the adjoining room and 
brought back a box containing the tur- 
quoise forget-me-nots, set in a frame of 
diamonds, that were given to Pearl in 
Hamburg by the acrobat's wife who had 
meant kindly towards the forlorn little 
maiden. She now laid them timidly on 
Sibyl's knee, and looking up, saw that 
all anger had died out of that white drawn 
face. The child at once became reassured, 
and hoping to attract Sibyl's attention 
and to please her, said, 

" I will show you how they are put in. 
Just like this." But Sibyl took no notice, 
and gazing into vacancy, sat motionless. 

Dora screwed one of the pretty stone 
flow'rets safely into her ear, and was be- 
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ginning to fasten the second, when Sibyl 
snatched at it. She looked at it for a 
moment with anxious scrutiny, discovered 
a tiny initial upon it such as was traced 
upon her own brooch, and flinging her- 
self on the ground by Dora's side, clasped 
the child passionately in her arms, and 

broke into a wild paroxysm of weeping. 
^ ^ ^ ^ 

It was an hour later that Sibyl, closely 
veiled, and holding Dora's small fevered 
hand in a firm clasp, left the house. 
She had never wavered in her determina- 
tion to try and see Claud, and the disco- 
very she had just made gave her an 
additional longing to meet him. She 
would confide in him, trust him, appeal 
to his mercy ! Poor Dora, who had been 
terrified by Sibyl's wild conduct, was 
afterwards reassured by the tender caresses 
and endearing words lavished upon her. 

" I was thinking of a little dead child, 
I once loved very much," Sibyl had said 
in explanation. " She had just such blue 
forget-me-nots as you showed me, and 
the brooch was made to remind me of 
her. She was good to me, Pet, and it 
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made me cry to remember her. You 
know what I mean don't you ?" 

Yes, Dora knew. Her sympathetic 
nature touched, the child was always per- 
fectly amenable. When, after a while 
she was told to put on her hat to go for 
a walk, she obeyed readily. The arrange- 
ment of that magnificent jewel qase was 
by no means complete, but Sibyl shut 
down the lid and left her jewelry lying 
about on the table heedlessly. Only that 
tiny forget-me-not brooch she placed care- 
fully in tissue paper, and stooping for 
the box Dora had brought in, and which 
had fallen upon the floor, Sibyl wrapped 
that up also, and hastily thrust the packet 
into the bosom of her dress. 

It was now seven o'clock. The lumi- 
nous haze of evening lay like visible breath 
upon the sea. The small fishing craft, 
drawn up in Sabbath rest, seemed to 
slumber on the calm bosom of the treache- 
rous element. A soothing sense of peace 
and security pervaded not only sky and 
sea, but the land also, and notably the 
picturesque town that lay in seventh day 
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repose at the feet of the ruins on Hastings 
Castle HiU. 

** How lovely it all is !" said Dora, 
standing by Sibyl's side on the summit 
of that hill. " I can fancy angels singing 
from out of those golden clouds beyond 
the sea, can't you ?" 

" It is suggestive," said Sibyl, drily, 
and drew the child away. They walked 
along the narrow path that follows the 
winding chff for some distance. Both 
were silent, Dora's thoughts had strayed 
back to Felix and his wondrous stories, 
and as usual, when in Sibyl's presence, 
the legend of the Loreley recurred to the 
child's mind. But a change had now 
come over her first impression on that 
subject. She knew this living Loreley 
better, she had seen her swayed, trans- 
formed by wild emotion, she had felt her 
hot tears and. heard her sobs. Would 
that other golden-haired lady have wept 
so much over the poor boatman who was 
drowned at her feet, as Sibyl had done 
at the remembrance of a little dead child ? 
Instinctively, Dora drew nearer to her 
companion. 
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" You must be tired, child," said Sibyl ; 
" let us rest awhile." As she spoke, she 
seated herself on the grass, and leant 
wearily against the slopes at her back. 
Dora plucked buttercups and daisies, and 
soon became absorbed in making a floral 
chain. 

Sibyl looked restlessly to the right and 
left. No sign of Morel. Was it possible 
that he had never received her letter ? 
.... Though this possibility occurred 
to Sibyl for the first time now, such was 
the fact. He had left London before she 
did, and had not been back to his studio 
since, where her letter lay with others in 
the box on the door of No. 1. Morel, 
sick and weary of his own company and 
of London, thankfully availed himself of 
a personal invitation given him by Sir 
Hardly, who called at Lime-walk before 
leaving town for his seat near Hastings. 
Delroy had come with his " patron," and 
joined his entreaties to those of his hos- 
pitable host. The Frenchman was really 
fond of Morel, and pitied his present 
position, seeing that he felt it acutely, 
although Delroy was utterly at a loss to 
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understand why the man chose to suffer 
when the remedy was so close at hand. 
On one point Delroy had firmly made up 
his mind, he would certainly not attempt 
to interfere in the matter again, and 
would ask no further questions. 

When Morel accepted Sir Hardly's in- 
vitation, it will be understood that he had 
no idea that Miss Moreton resided in 
Hastings. Thus the woman he most de- 
sired to avoid at this time, came to the 
spot fixed on for his temporary refuge 
within three days of his arrival there. 
Once installed in " Belmont Manor,'' 
Claud found himself in very comfortable 
quarters. 

Lady Hardly was a handsome phleg- 
matic Hamburg girl, typical, when she 
was chosen by her elderly English hus- 
band, of the better class maidens of the 
steady old commercial city. She was 
certainly quite able to make the home, 
that was her's now, agreeable to visitors, 
having been taught the duties of hospitality 
since her childhood, and being thoroughly 
accustomed to wait upon and honour her 
father's guests. In like manner she now 
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devoted herself with a readiness, whicli 
though by no means English, was cer- 
tainly most pleasing, to the care and en- 
tertainment of her husband's visitors. In 
Morel, Lady Hardly found a genial com- 
panion to whom she could talk of Ger- 
mans in her native tongue, and whose 
stay in the house afforded her so much 
satisfaction that day after day she urged 
him to remain yet a little longer. To 
these invitations Morel, by no means 
anxious to face the difficulties that he 
knew would perplex him as soon as he 
returned to town, yielded, and had yielded 
so often that nearly a fortnight passed 
thus. He was actually still close to 
Hastings on that very Sunday on which 
Sibyl had implored him to meet her. 
Sibyl' s letter, lying at the studio in Chel- 
sea, was not likely to cause much emotion 
to Claud, but by its side lay a missive 
from Mrs. Carlton, which, whenever it 
met his eyes, would surely cause his 
heart to beat and his cheek to flush ; for 
it requested half an hour's interview by 
appointment as soon as possible after Mr. 
Morel's return to town. 
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In ignorance of what awaited him in 
London, and dreading worry and compli- 
cations, Claud was thankful to remain on 
amid his present cheerful surroundings, 
and there strove to forget the perplexing 
thoughts, that had of late so cruelly tor- 
mented him. At the end of the second 
week of his stay at Belmont Manor, con- 
science, which certainly had made a 
coward of Morel, pricked him, and roused 
him to return to London to face his 
difficulties and — to work. He announced 
his determination on the Sunday morning, 
and Sir Hardbank, finding remonstrance 
useless, consented to his guest's departure ; 
perhaps, really not so unwilling as he ap- 
peared, to see the handsome German- 
speaking artist go, for Lady Hardly 
seemed so very loth to part from him. 

" In any case you will not leave us this 
morning,'* she said to Morel at breakfast. 
" There is an evening train, you know, 
and as we dine at five on Sundays, you 
will have plenty of time.'' 

" Yes, I should like to walk over to 
the station. We can go along the cliff," 
said Morel. 

VOL. ui. K 
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" And I will go with you, my good and 
dear friend," added Delroy. 

" Your portmanteau can be taken by 
one of the grooms " said Sir Hardbank. 
So that matter was settled. And thus it 
happened, that but a little while after 
Sybil left Glenville House, intending to 
meet the man she loved in the path along 
the cliff, he, in perfect ignorance of being 
waited and watched for, was sauntering 
slowly on towards the rendez-vous the 
woman he did not love had appointed, 
Delroy cheerfully accompanying him. 





CHAPTER IX. 



PEARL PLEADS FOE LOTTA. 




ON'T you have another cigarette, 
Morel?" asked Delroy, as he 
manufactured his third, en route, 
" No, thanks. I mean to 
inhale pure ozone only while I have the 
chance. Tell me, Delroy, do you purpose 
remaining for all time with Sir Hard- 
bank ?" 

" Faute de mieux — my dear ! What will 
you ? He likes me, I am feted always. 
Milady is rather heavy, very Teutonic in 
fact, but she looks after the cooking and 
that suits me. If a better offer comes, I 
shall accept it; of that be quite sure. 

K 2 
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Meanwhile, I am useful also, I superin- 
tend the new decorations of the house, I 
read the French papers aloud to them, and 
I indulge my eccentric patron in political 
discussion, which is his chief hobby. We 
disagree, until the affair becomes quite 
exciting. We both are none the less severe 
upon the Germans, because they are preser/.^, 
represented by Milady who sits by ap- 
parently neutral, certainly quite unmoved 
during the battle of words." 

" Yes, she appears to take life and its 
responsibilities very calmly," said Morel. 

'' And gets lazier and fatter every day I 
think," laughed Delroy. *' I see what 
she is at twenty, and shudder at the 
thought of what she will be at prosperous 
forty ; while you, my dear, who fret and 
fatigue yourself with trying thoughts are 
wasting to a shadow. Why not teach 
yourself to go pleasantly along the juste 
milieu of life, as I do ? The little anxieties 
I permit myself are fictitious. A wordy 
duel with Sir Hardbank, the occasional 
refusal of jpate de foie graSy are quite 
enough to stimulate my energy and powers 
of resistance. Oh ! my poor Morel, listen 
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to me, if I had chosen to distress myself 
years ago about much more serious griefs 
than have ever fallen to your share, I 
should be in my grave by this time. But, 
dear friend, believe me, I have made this 
discovery — There is nothing as there is 
nobody, save one^ self, in the world 
worth feeling for. To live in peace, one 
must consider one's personal enjoyment, 
amusement and gratification, and only 
that. Secure your own comfort and the 
rest follows. If to gain that it becomes 
necessary to please or flatter your neigh- 
bours, then by all means, do so. But 
feel for others — never. That is certain 
ruin to peace of mind or body. Such is 
true philosophy, and I who speak to you 
have proved it." 

" Upon my word, Delroy," said Claud, 
laughing at the other's energetic deliver- 
ance, " one envies you your theories, and 
as they seem to answer so well — the 
power to practise them. May I some day 
reach the noble height of that philosophy 
on which you have placed the altar of your 
self-immolation." 

They had now reached the last point 
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but one before the Castle cliff. Both 
artists paused, regarding with admiration 
the glowing tints on sea and sky. 

" What a pretty bit that would make," 
said Morel, putting the picture his mind's 
eye designed into imaginary drawing with 
a rapid motion of his hand. " That 
woman in black, and the child's straw hat 
in the foreground, and then that un- 
dulating sward at the back massing 
against the sky. Fine, eh? Td like to 
make a sketch at once." 

" You'll lose your train if we loiter much 
longer. Come now. Morel." 

They followed the narrow path which 
led away from the edge of the cliff for a 
while. When the point was rounded and 
they had come close to the sea again. 
Morel looked about for the woman in 
black whom he had selected for the fore- 
ground of his imaginary picture. But 
woman and child had disappeared. . . . 

It was past midnight when Claud 
reached his studio, and found those letters 
awaiting him. Of course he read Mrs. 
Carlton's first, and with a trembling hand 
answered it. 
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"I have but this moment received your 
note," he wrote, "as I have only just 
returned. Pray pardon the delay. I shall 
remain at the studio all day to-morrow, 
awaiting your commands." 

This letter posted, Claud felt reconciled 
to fate and London — pro tern. She wished 
to speak with him! It little mattered 
what about ; he would see her, listen to 
her sweet voice, and for one half -hour feel 
himself favoured — happy among men. He 
changed his coat, lit his pipe, and leisurely 
seating himself, began to look over the 
rest of his correspondence. Sibyl's letter 
he perused with a puzzled look upon his 
face, wondered if by an odd chance she 
could have been that black-clad woman on 
the cliff at Hastings, and resolved to send 
her a reply — to-morrow. Finally, he read 
two little plaintive, though uncomplain- 
ing, notes from the poor child Lotta, and 
cursed himself and his weakness. But 
louder than curse or self-reproach in his 
mind was the voice of Pearl, which 
seemed to promise " we shall meet to- 



morrow." 



And, quite early in the morning, she 
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came to him. He held her hand in his 
and led her on into the studio, feeling 
again, that even if her errand should 
prove a painful one to him, as her grave 
face led him to expect, that would be but a 
passing trouble, and amply atoned for by 
the fact of having Pearl in his presence, 
under his own roof, and alone. 

Her first words confirmed his suspicion 
as to the cause of her visit. 

" I have been longing to see you, Mr. 
Morel, for Lotta's sake.'' 

By his request, she seated herself upon 
the old sofa, the pale tint of her gown 
harmonizing with the faint colour in the 
fading Watteau groups. 

" You will, I think, pardon what I am 
about to say, if I admit, at once, that I 
know I am taking a liberty, which I feel 
can only be forgiven to one who is Lotta's 
true friend as well as yours. May I 
speak quite frankly, Mr. Morel ?" 

" You will honour me by doing so," he 
said. 

" There has been among us here, a lady 
who is very fascinating, very clever, and 
perhaps a little — ^unscrupulous." Pearl 
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hesitated before she used the last word, 
and having said it, felt it hardly con- 
veyed her meaning. But perhaps " he 
would understand," she thought. 

And this no doubt he did. Seeing him 
bend his head as though in affirmation, 
she continued, 

" As that lady is about to be married 
the day after to-morrow, it seems unneces- 
sary to say further words about her per- 
sonally. But I think — I fear, Mr. Morel, 
that she had considerable influence over 
you, and not for your good. She has led 
you to think more of a treacherous 
woman who never meant to be your wife, 
than of a loyal and trusting one, who not 
only gave you her faithful word, but her 
whole heart. Dear Mr. Morel, it is for 
Lotta's sake I have come; not to plead 
for her, but to recall you to your duty 
and your plighted word. Please do not 
be offended with me. Indeed, I have 
good reason, both for warning you against 
that woman, and imploring you to save 
our friend Lotta from further pain." 

He had stood before her as she spoke. 
At first he watched the sweet eager face 
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uplifted to liis, but ere she concluded her 
gentle appeal, his head had sunk upon 
his breast and he was dumb; as one 
guilty — accused. 

She waited awhile in anxious silence. 
Then rose, went to him and laid 
her hand on his. He felt that unless he 
moved from that touch, he should lose 
all self-command and must fling himself 
at her feet, and tell her all the truth. 
All the truth ! And what would happen 
then? She would leave him in anger, 
she could never forgive his choosing the 
very moment when she had proved her 
absolute trust in his honour, to wound her 
by a confession of love, which to her 
would seem an insult. 

" Owing to your sudden journey, I have 
had to wait a whole fortnight, since first 
I resolved to speak to you," said Pearl 
hurriedly, withdrawing the hand Morel 
appeared to shrink from, " and I have 
not dared to write to Lotta, feeling I 
must see you before answering her letter. 
Poor girl ! she will begin to believe that 
we are all forgetting her ! Oh ! Mr. 
Morel, give me the happiness of telling 
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her that all is well, that her fears are 
unfounded and best of all— if only you 
will consent — let me promise that you are 
coming to her, soon, now, to console 
her for the trouble you have caused her. 
Tell me, will you do this?" In her 
womanly pleading she had approached 
him again, and laid her supplicating 
hands upon his. Tears stood in her 
eyes, lifted in entreaty, and her earnest 
tones thrilled him with a pleasure that 
was near akin to pain. 

" Is it your wish that I should go 
to Hamburg now?*^ he asked after a 
pause. 

" Of course," she answered readily, 
" as it must be the wish of anyone who 
has your happiness and her's at heart." 

" Leave mine out of the question," 
he said, " but as to A^r'.v ? . . . . Tell 
me, do you believe it could be well for any 
good woman to marry a man who does 
not love her, not in the very least? 
Answer truly. Your word shall be law 
to me." 

She hid her face in her hands, trying 



\ 
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in thouglit to solve the problem lie liad 
put to her. 

" There is one question I must ask 
before I can venture to answer your's, 
Mr. Morel," she said, looking up after 
a while. 

" Whatever you do, I shall consider 
well done," said he. He had made 
several attempts to call her by her hus- 
band's hateful name, but could not bring 
himself to utter it. She was too much 
absorbed in her subject to notice any 
such omissions on his part. 

" What I would ask is this," she 
said. " Do you, who have pledged your 
word to a woman you have ceased to 
care for, wish me to understand that 
your affection is now given to another?" 

" I will answer you fairly," said he. " I 
never loved Lotta. Circumstances, the 
urging of a friend, and my own weak 
good-nature — not a creditable plea, I 
admit — led me into that engagement of 
which I repented even as it was ratified, 
and from the responsibilities of which 
I have shrunk in absolute horror since. 
You, a true, good, honest woman, can- 
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not wish to urge me to marry poor Lotta, 
feeling as I do ?" 

" You have still omitted to answer my 
most important question, Mr. Morel ? 
Tell me do you care for anybody else, do 
you care for — ?" 

" Sibyl Moreton !" he said, as she 
paused, "you need not have hesitated, 
you see I do not, as I solemnly swear 
to you that the woman who unconsciously 
holds my heart, and to whom with only 
her kind word for reward I would devote 
my life, is as superior to Sibyl — as — as — 
you are. Now, to prove my sincere wish 
to satisfy you in this matter, I will do 
exactly as you bid me. If you say go to 
Lotta — marry her — try and do your duty 
to the poor child who cares for you, I 
will obey you. Can I do more ?" 

She longed to ask him if his love for that 
" unconscious" woman was hopeless, but a 
strange hesitation, inexplicable to herself, 
sealed her lips. He waited — it seemed a 
long time, but she did not answer him. 

"Am I to go to Hamburg?" he asked, 
at last. 

" I think you owe it to Lotta to 
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tell her tte whole truth, and then to abi 
by her decision," said Pearl. 

" As I have promised to abide 
yours ?" 

" Yea and to follow her implicitly 
all she may wish." 

"As I follow you implicitly, and j' 
having so decreed, I swear to do yo 
bidding and will start for Hamburg' 
to-night. Tell me, are you satisfi 
now ?" 

Pearl was deeply touched. Clau( 
earnest tone, his troubled look, and som 
thing in his manner, which she fe 
though she could not define, seemed 
draw her towards him with a new syi 
pathy. 

"I wish you God speed with all n 
heart," she said, and as he took h 
hands in his, she met hia eyes with a coi 
passion that was almost tenderness 
her's. He bent his head and reverent 
pressed his lips upon the hands he held. 

"Ah, Pearl!" he said, "would to G( 
there were more such women as you a 
in the world. To me you have ev 

med the Pearl beyond price. This 
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our parting. I go to-night ; perhaps we 
two may never meet again. You bid me 
* God speed' on a dreary and wretched 
journey. Dare I ask you to give me one 
kiss as a proof of your good will, as a 
blessing for me ?" 

A loud knock at the outer door of the 
studio startled them both, and recalled 
Pearl, with an overwhelming sense of con- 
fusion, to the false position in which her 
compassion for Claud had allowed her to 
place herself. 

" Shall I go and see who it is ?" he 
asked. 

" Of course," she said, trembling as 
she said it. A hurried colloquy without, 
and Carlton entered the studio. His face 
was pale and his manner agitated. He 
looked at his wife angrily as he said, 

" A friend informed me, not long ago, 
that if I ever wanted you at an unex- 
pected moment I should find you with 
this gentleman I My informant seems to 
have been well acquainted with your move- 
ments. The warning was not thrown 
away. You will pardon my disturbing 
so confidential an interview, Mrs. Carl- 



ton, this must be my excuae," and so si 
ing he handed a telegram to his wife. 

Claud, with a dangerously clencl; 
fist moved towards Carlton, whom he "w 
about to address. Pearl lifted her ha 
in entreaty. 

" It is bad news, I know," she sa 
" I can't read it. Oh 1 Hubert, tell i 
what it is ?" and she looked anxiously ir 
his face, instead of at the paper he h 
put into her hand. 

" Poor little Dora has fallen over t 
cliff I they are all in great trouble," 
said curtly. " We must go down at one 
the next train leaves at 11.16 Doi 
stop to think — come 1" 



CHAPTER X. 



TACTICS. 




HERB had been an earlier tele- 
gram sent from Hastings by 
Mrs. Moreton that morning, 
which Major McKenzie answered 
in person. 

" It is a matter of life and death," the 
lady had said to the sleepy clerk at the 
telegraph oflB.ce, when she roused him at 
five o'clock in the morning. 

McKenzie, terrified by the urgent sum- 
mons wired to him, left London by the 
6.20 train, and arrived at Glenville House 
before ten o'clock.' 

" Where is she ?" asked Gabriel of 
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Mrs. Moreton who met him at the hall 
door. 

" Oh ! my poor boy," said the widow 
crying, ** she is in the most dreadful state. 
I can do nothing with her. She will not 
even rouse herself to answer me now. 
Come and see her at once." 

As they were walking up the stairs, side 
by side, Mrs. Moreton continued, " She 
came home quite dazed— alone — at ten 
o'clock last night. I thought, poor girl, 
she had lost her reason. She called out 
for you again this morning, she said * Let 
Gabriel come and take me away.' It 
breaks my heart to hear her, poor dar- 
ling !" 

" And you have no news of the child ?" 

" None, hush ! this is her room." 

Sibyl was sitting by the open window ; 

her head lay back on the chair, her eyes 

were closed, and her lips bloodless and 

compressed. 

" Oh ! Sibyl 1 my poor beautiful dar- 
ling !" cried the Major in a transport of 
fear and pain. He expected no response 
from those pallid lips, and was about to 
throw himself at her feet, when she rose 
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suddenly, and flinging herself on his 
breast sobbed, 

" Take me away, dear Gabriel, oh ! 
take me away, I cannot, cannot bear it." 

" She will lose her reason, poor child, 
uiiless she leaves this place and these as- 
sociations at once," cried Mrs. Moreton, 
wringing her hands. *' What is to be 
done? Oh! how have I deserved this 
awful punishment ?" 

Sibyl raised her head and said sharply. 
" Hush, mamma ! why do you cry out ? 
Who talks of punishment ? Why don't 
you and Gabriel think of some plan to 
get me out of this horrible place, away 
from these frightful recollections ?" 

Shuddering and sobbing she sank back 
in her chair. Mrs. Moreton looked de- 
precatingly at McKenzie, as one who would 
say, " You see how it ^is with her. What 
can be done ?" 

" I will go and talk to your mother for 
a few minutes, my beautiful Princess," 
said McKenzie, himself trembling in every 
limb. Sibyl's voluntary caress and appeal 
had utterly unnerved him. 

Mrs. Moreton, in spite of her excite- 

L 2 
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ment, was perfectly aware of the effect 
produced upon the Major by Sibyl's en- 
treaty, and felt convinced that in his 
emotional state there would be no diflB.- 
culty in persuading him to obey her 
wishes implicitly. What should be asked 
of him she had previously settled in her 
own mind, she had also submitted her 
plans to Sibyl, and gained her approving 
consent. But that had not been until 
hours after Sibyl had returned dazed, 
bewildered, in an agony of excitement 
from that fatal walk on the cliff, and had 
returned — alone. 

When her mother met her in the door- 
way, she stared into her face with a gaze 
so searching and persistent that Mrs. 
Moreton could scarce bear the scrutiny of 
those wildly uncanny eyes. 

" Tell me, who has been here ?" cried 
Sibyl, "don't hesitate, tell me all, what 
do they want, what is going to be done, 
what has been said ?" 

" No one has been here. Heavens ! 
Sibyl, are you mad? What should have 
been said and done ? Where is the child ?" 

" Ah ! where is the child ?^ moaned the 
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girl and roused herself to sudden fierce- 
ness again. " Is that what they asked you ? 
and what did you say? Have you put 
them off ? How did they find one another ? 
Is it all a horrible plot for my destruction ? 
Can't you speak, mother ? Don't you see 
that the worst certainty is better than this 
agonizing reticence of yours ? I can bear 
anything, only tell it me, and for mercy's 
sake-quickly." 

Mrs. Moreton thought her daughter 
had for the moment lost her reason, was 
under some delusion, hysterical perhaps. 
So the widow spoke quietly, reassuringly, 
told simply how she had returned from 
church with some of the pupils ; how she 
was a little uneasy to find Sibyl out after 
nine with delicate little Dora; solemnly 
repeated that no one had called, nothing 
had been said, begged Sibyl to calm her- 
self and to explain what had so upset and 
unnerved her. 

With patient encouragement Mrs. More- 
ton persevered in question and surmise, un- 
til she had learnt enough fromher daughter's 
incoherentutterancesto arrive at something 
like the facts of what had occurred. 

The evening was so lovely that Sibyl 
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had been induced to walk mucli further 
than she originally intended — at least two 
miles beyond the Castle cliff. There she 
had seated herself, while Dora gathered 
wild-flowers. Suddenly the child had 
screamed — she had bent over probably to 
reach a cluster of harebells growing on a 
ledge of rock — and all Sibyl knew was 
that her help was too late, for when she 
rushed to the edge of the cliff and looked 
over, she only saw the sea washing against 
the rocky base. . . . Sibyl herself was 
so overcome by horror that she must have 
swooned on the spot — it seemed marvel- 
lous that she had not fallen over too — she 
said she only wished she had ; that would 
have put an end to all her wretchedness ! 
She remembered nothing further than that 
when she recovered consciousness, bright 
moonlight flooded the land and lay on the 
silent cruel sea; the sea that had swal- 
lowed up Dora! .... And each time 
Sibyl mentioned the child's name she 
moaned and sobbed afresh. 

" But it was ten o'clock when you came 
in," cried her mother. 

" It was seven when we left home ; we 
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had already rested once, close to the 
Castle, and after that walked on much 
further, nearly to the Lovers' Seat, and it 
was there — there — " 

" Then you must have lain unconscious 
for a long time ?" said Mrs. Moreton, an- 
xiously. 

" I tell you it was dark when I re- 
covered !" 

" Sibyl, this terrible accident will bring 
our name into the local papers, and so 
prominently before the people living here 
that even worse trouble may come to us. 
There is only one way to save yourself 
and to accomplish the marriage that will 
give you a social position beyond cavil, and 
save you from detection. McKenzie must 
be summoned, a special licence obtained, 
and the ceremony performed in London — 
to-morrow. Do not give way to this ex- 
aggerated grief, you must rouse yourself 
and help me to protect you against worse 
troubles. Come, Sibyl, you have borne 
heavier burdens than the death of this 
stranger child, and borne them without 
flinching. Be brave now, and overcome a 
grief that must be hysterical. I must 
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leave you now to set inquiries on foot. 
I will have the Cliff searched, and the 
sea-beach, too, we may find her even 
now. Poor little creature I Let me find 
you more composed on my return; and 
pray bear in mind all I have said." 

Mrs. Moreton went straight to her firm 
friend and kind adviser. Colonel Marsden, 
accompanied by whom she drove to the 
police station. By advice there received 
the Colonel hired a boat, and with Mrs. 
Moreton, was rowed to and fro under the 
darkly frowning cliffs and over the tran- 
quil sea that lay peacefully shimmering 
under the moon's silvery smile. 

Sibyl had accurately described the spot 
on which the child had leant over. It 
was quite two miles beyond the Castle, 
and a long way further, than the point at 
which poor little Dora had made the 
daisy chain. 

The tide was going out. " Bv the 
morning something may turn up," the 
boatman said, that anxious rowing expedi- 
tion over. And then the searchers, ac- 
companied by a police-sergeant, who, 
carried a superfluous lantern, drove 
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along the road, and leaving the carriage 
near the point indicated, crossed the sward 
and saw the ledge with the harebells grow- 
ing upon it. They saw, too, that the 
turf had been much down- trodden, pro- 
bably by " poor Sibyl," in the first horror 
of that discovery. 

But they found nothing ! No sign of 
Dora. 

In the meanwhile, Sibyl had made an- 
other discovery, and realized with a pang 
of horror another loss — a loss of which 
she dared say no word to her mother. 
One of those tiny forget-me-nots, which 
she had believed to be safe in the little 
box thrust inside her dress, was gone ! 
She sought for it, crawling over the floor 
of her room on hands and knees. She 
tired her eyes and her weary aching head 
in a search that also proved fruitless. 
Then suddenly it came into her mind that 
Dora had fastened one jewel into her ear, 
Sibyl had forgotten this until now, and 
as it was hidden by long waving hair, it 
had escaped her attention. 

Heavens ! if that were so — if the child's 
body should be recovered — if that fatal 
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jewel should be noticed and described in 
the papers — if attention was drawn to it 
— if even her own mother heard of that 
turquoise forget-me-not, then all would he 
knowriy and she would truly be a lost 
woman. Sibyl shrank in horror from 
the terrible possibilities suggested by the 

thought 

When Mrs. Moreton returned, she found 
her daughter composed, " reasonable." 
She was ready now to lend her mother 
the assistance of her fertile brain in the 
making of plans that should induce Major 
McKenzie to give her the protection of 
his name at once ; the next morning, in- 
deed. The first faint glimmer of that • 
morning was showing on the eastern ^, 
horizon before Mrs. Moreton went to 
her room, intending to lie down and get 
the rest she sorely needed, and which she 
felt she should require to fit her to cope 
with the anxieties of the dreaded day now 
just commencing. She was a healthy 
woman, possessing an evenly balanced 
mind and a good constitution. In the 
calamity that had befallen her daughter, 
the widow, believing (as she did im- 
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plicitly) that it was the result of acci- 
dent, had no cause for self-reproach, and 
she knew that a few hours' sleep would 
better prepare her to face the disagreeable 
but inevitable consequences that must 
follow this sudden and sad event. So 
thinking, she soon fell into the profound 
slumber of utter exhaustion, from which 
the noiseless entrance of Sibyl did not 
rouse her. 

Both shutters and curtains were care- 
fully closed to exclude all light from the 
bed-chamber, but the rising sun defied 
these precautions, and piercing through 
an unperceived chink or cranny here and 
there, gave Sibyl as much light as she 
required. She had specially requested her 
mother not to lock her door that night. 

" I might think of something impor- 
tant and wish to consult you at once. 
I would not risk knocking you up for 
fear of rousing others," Sibyl had said. 
And having since " thought of some- 
thing," though not in the nature of a 
communication, she was thankful to find 
she could enter the room, without dis- 
turbing the sleeper. 
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Sibyl approaclied the bed warily, scarce 
daring to breathe. She passed her hand 
carefully under the piUow, felt for, and 
found — keys. Clasping them in her fin- 
gers, she drew gently away, and stood 
for a moment in utter silence, listening. 
The heavy monotonous breath of pro- 
found sleep, was the only audible sound. 
. . . . She crept away to the further 
side of the room, and from a bracket on 
the wall, lifted down a square mahogany 
box. It was heavy, and met the floor 
with a dull thud. Sibyl, startled, lis- 
tened aghast. All was still .... 
A minute ray of sunlight, stealing through 
a crack in the shutter, fell on the brass 
plate inlaid upon the lid of the box. On 
this was engraved : 

" Surgeon-Major Moreton, 
" 300th Regiment." 

The case had belonged to Sibyl's father, 
and was a thoroughly-fitted medicine- 
chest. Sibyl crouched over it, and with- 
out diflBculty thrust a small gilt key deep 
into the Bramah lock. She lifted out 
bottle after bottle, and studied the labels 
carefully. Whatever she was in search 
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of did not come easily to her hand. At 
last she drew forth a phial containing a 
clear white fluid. This was what she 
wanted. It bore a printed label : " Solu- 
tion of morphia." 

Sibyl rose from the floor and carried 
this bottle away into her own room. 
There she carefully poured its contents 
into a small silver flask, belonging to her 
travelling bag, refilled the phial with 
water, and swiftly returned with it to her 
mother's room. On the threshold she 
paused again, holding her breath, and 
listening to that of the sleeper, which 
came and went with undisturbed regu- 
larity. Satisfied that that was so, Sibyl 
re-entered the room. Closing the self- 
locking lid, putting the chest back on 
the bracket, and slipping the keys under 
the pillow again, was the work of little 
more than a minute. Strangely elated, 
amid her keen troubles, by the signal 
success which had attended this secret 
theft, Sibyl closed the door of her mother's 
room without the caution that had 
governed her movements, hitherto. 

Mrs. Moreton, suddenly aroused, 
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started up in affright. A vague feeling 
of something terrible to confront, and 
to be dreaded, possessed her. Was this 
a nightmare ? What had happened ? 
What had she tried to forget ? Ah I 
poor Sibyl, the child Dora, the Carltons 
to whom account must be given, it 
all came back now, awakening her 
too thoroughly for further sleep. 
Wearily she rose from her bed, put on 
her slippers, and went to Sibyl's door, 
she bent her head and listened at thg 
key-hole. All was silent within. Mrs. 
Moreton tried to turn the handle, the 
door was locked. It must be nearly five 
o'clock. That message agreed upon 
might as well be despatched to Major Mc- 
Kenzie at once. Then he would be able 
to catch the first instead of the second 
train, and perhaps Sibyl and he could 
get away even before poor Mrs. Carlton 
had to be faced, condoled with, pacified. 
Without further hesitation this energetic 
woman determined to act. Having dressed 
herself, she went quietly out of her house 
to the telegraph oflBlce. There she roused 
the unwilling clerk, waited to see that he 
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really despatched her message, and re- 
turned home bravely determined to bear 
the brunt of the coming trials — alone. 
And Sibyl ? Finding that no restful sleep 
would come to relieve her mind from its 
feverish anxieties, went to the travelling 
bag, and from the flask she had just filled 
carefully measured out a few drops into a 
glass of water. Lifting it slowly to her 
hps, she thought, "now I can at least 
secure a few hours' sleep if I want it, and 
if life prove unbearable this will give me 
everlasting oblivion. Precious phial — 
you are worth more to me than all my 
bridegroom's jewels." 

Had the " bridegroom" seen the look of 
utter loathing in her face as the remem- 
brance of him came into her mind, he 
might even now have paused, before risk- 
ing the future with so unwilling a bride. 

Sibyl closed the bag that held her 
treasure, and flung herself, feeling already 
very drowsy, face downwards upon the 
bed. The potion had the desired effect. 
It threw Sibyl into a heavy sleep. Her 
mother, who came to the bedroom door 
at nine o'clock, tapped at it in vain for a 
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while. In growing fear and excitement 
she knocked louder and louder, until Sibyl, 
only partly roused, stumbled to the door, 
drew back the bolt and again flung herself 
upon the bed. With all Mrs. Moreton's 
efforts, she had only just succeeded in pre- 
p9,ring her daughter for McKenzie's visit, 
as that gentleman drove up to Glenville 
House. The interview between "the 
lovers " satisfactorily over, and the poor 
Major having been keenly impressed by 
the grief and suffering of his charmer, 
Mrs. Moreton felt that the time had now 
come for her to propose the sudden move 
both she and Sibyl felt to be absolutely 
necessary under existing circumstances. 
The mother with heart-rending pathos 
described to McKenzie every detail of the 
accident, commented on the fact of the 
narrow escape Sibyl had when seized 
by that sudden vertigo on the edge of the 
cliff, and urged the necessity of at once 
moving the poor, nervous, overwrought 
girl from surroundings that could not fail 
constantly to remind her of the little 
child who had been her favourite com- 
panion. "A special license could be ob- 
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tained to-day and make everything prac- 
ticable," suggested the widow. But in 
the midst even of his feverish excitement 



McKenzie was too practical to encourage 
such needless extravagance. 

" The banns have been regularly pub- 
lished in Hastings and for the last three 
Sundays," he said, " there will be no 
diflBlculty in getting the ceremony per- 
formed, here, to-day and within an hour. 
There need be no fuss, the bridemaids 
must put up with the disappointment. I 
will go to the Eector myself and put the 
case to him honestly." 

"If you decide on that, I will accom- 
pany you, of course" said the widow, trust- 
ing more to her own powers of persuasion 
than to Gabriel's. 

Mrs. Moreton managed the business 
portion of the interview so cleverly that 
the Rector, thoroughly appreciating the 
force of the situation, declared he would 
hold himself in readiness to perform the 
ceremony at 11.30 that morning. To 
avoid discussion, and to silence future 
comment and surprise at this hasty act, 
Mrs. M oreton thought it would be well to 
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get a medical opinion as to the excited 
state of Sibyl's brain. This she could 
show to any who might cavil afterwards. 
The widow therefore called upon young 
Dr. Widdicombe, (a brother of the lawyer 
known as " old Wideawake"), to whom she 
put her daughter's case so forcibly, that the 
youthful M.D. much impressed by what he 
heard, went straight aAvay to see the 
interesting and most unfortunate patient. 

Dr. Widdicombe had Mrs. Moreton's 
effective '' summing up " still ringing in 
his ears when he confronted her daughter, 
whose ghastly face and fevered pulse 
really gave cause for alarm. 

"An immediate departure from this 
place, and from the sight of anything 
likely to remind Miss Moreton of the 
tragic event that has occurred is the only 
chance we have of averting brain fever. 
To that climax these premonitory symp- 
tons are certainly tending," said the 
Doctor, thus confirming the decisive opinion 
privately volunteered to him by the far- 
seeing widow. 

" I should be thankful if you would 
accompany us to the church, my dear 
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Doctor/' said Mrs. Moreton. ** It seems 
all so sudden, so terrible — and I am quite 
helpless in the matter; I cannot take 
Sibyl abroad myself. My pupils exact 
my presence here. Still, I shall feel re- 
conciled in giving her into the care of a 
devoted husband. What better guardian 
could a woman have, overtaken by cala- 
mitous trouble, as my poor girl has been ?'* 
To all of which Dr. Widdicombe gave his 

unqualified assent. 

« « « « « 

The amazement and agitation created 
among the pupils at Glenville House by 
the frightful calamity of the previous 
night, had by no means subsided, when 
fresh and startling news spread like wild- 
fire among the young ladies. Miss Sibyl 
was ill, so ill that Dr. Widdicombe feared 
she would lose her reason unless she was 
at once removed from Hastings. Major 
McKenzie had come down " by special 
train — expense was, of course, no object 
to him," opined the girls, and he had 
loudly asserted his right and his intention 
to carry his bride away and abroad — at 
once. Mrs. Moreton had cried bitterly; 
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Miss Sibyl looked like a ghost. How 
would all this end ? What would become 
of the bridesmaids? the lovely white 
satin dress with its orange flowers, the 
wedding-cake, the invited guests ? Such 
were the questions asked in eager whis- 
pers throughout the house. Fraught with 
their importance, Colonel Marsden's 
daughters, favoured on all occasions, 
now presumed on their position as Mrs. 
Moreton's guests, and went to her to ob- 
tain answers to the anxious surmises dis- 
turbing the minds of the pupils. 

Mrs. Moreton admitted the fact of the 
impending marriage ceremony. 

" You will let us, just only us two, 
come to the church, of course, without 
our beautiful blue dresses, won't you, 
dear Mrs. Moreton ? Oh I do not refuse 
us, please?" 

So pleaded the younger Miss Marsder 
who resembled " papa." 

Mrs. Moreton sent them, accompanie 
by a discreet matronly governess, to e 
plain the cause of the hasty wedding 
Colonel Marsden, and to ask his pern 
*ion to be present at the ceremony, wl: 
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would be ratified by his bringing them to 
the church in person. 

At half -past eleven Colonel Marsden and 
his daughters were awaiting the bride at 
the church-door, and after a quarter of an 
hour's delay, Sibyl Moreton, leaning upon 
her mother's arm, walked wearily along 
the aisle of the church. She wore the 
travelling costume prepared for her, and 
kept her face hidden by a closely woven 
gossamer veil, which she did not raise 
throughout the ceremony. Her responses 
were inaudible, and the white hand on 
which the bridegroom, trembling, placed 
the symbolical ring, was cold as ice and 
just as lifeless. Mrs. McKenzie's luggage 
had been sent on to the station, whither 
the ^* happy couple" were driven straight 
from the church, without returning to 
Glenville House at all. 

Neither shoes nor rice were thrown 
after them " for luck," and but one prayer 
was offered. Poor* Mrs. Moreton prayed 
from the depth of her overwrought an- 
xious mind, that now at last and safely she 
might have disposed of Sibyl for all 
coming time. 



# 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE SENATOR INTEBFERES. 





HAT fortnight spent by Morel in 
ignoring, or at least in delaying 
to face tlie evils to come had 
not been passed so calmly by 
Lotta. She had sadly fretted and pined, 
poor child, and left without news from 
either her lover or Pearl, (on whose inter- 
cession she had lately rebuilt her hopes,) 
now felt herself to be absolutely despair- 
ing. And so matters came to a crisis. 
Her father had watched her daily growing 
troubles, and did not choose to let her 
" die silently under his very eyes,** as he 
told his wife, who was far less sympa- 
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thetic than the kindly old Senator. Lotta 
had been out in the garden, as usual, one 
morning, watching for the postman and 
the letters which, alas I he did not bring. 
With the heavy sigh of utter weariness 
at her renewed disappointment, the girl 
turned from the gate and was confronted 
by her father. 

" My little Lotta," he said, putting his 
arm around her shoulders and leading her 
away from the house, " I have humoured 
you long enough, but now this silence 
must end. You have been allowed to hug 
your grief, whatever it is, without being 
asked any questions, but I can bear it no 
longer. You are losing your roses, child, 
and the eyes that gladdened my old heart 
with their brightness are dim with watch- 
ing and tears. Confine in me, my pet, I 
am quite determined not to leave you 
until I know the whole truth. Of course, 
that — (here the Senator suppressed some 
adjective and substituted) — blessed srtist is 
ruining my child's peace of mind. But 
how ? Are his letters too short ? or does 
he play the fool, and to make you jealous 
tell you more than you care to hear about, 
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some English Miss ? Come, my little girl, 
tell me what so troubles you ?" 

For all answer, Lotta flung her arms 
around her father's neck, and burying 
her face in his waistcoat, sobbed piteously. 
The Senator " let her have her cry out," 
then tucking her hand under his arm, 
walked away along the garden with her, 
and amid broken sobs she told him " all." 
Told how Claud's letters had grown 
colder, one by one, and how he had now 
ceased writing altogether; told him how 
in her secret anxiety she had appealed to 
Pearl, and that Pearl also had left her 
without any reply. 

" I did not mean to complain, my dear 
father," she cried, stopping in her walk 
and looking up into the Senator's troubled 
face, "but I do feel as if I could not 
bear it any longer, and as if my heart 
must break." 

" This matter is far more serious than 
I expected," said the Senator, gravely, 
" and some steps must be taken at 
once. Lotta, I shall have to go to London 
myself and ascertain the truth. As for 
that little Pearl — but no ! 1 do know her, 
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she is as good as gold, and I ti'ust her 
as implicitly as I trust yow." 

" Father, I am afraid I am wickedly- 
suspicious ? Do you know, I have begun 
to doubt even Pearl ? Can you remeinber 
how suddenly Claud went away after that 
ice-picnic at Christmas, when he saw her 
with Mr. Carlton? That was the first 
time he knew she was engaged. 
Don't you know how anxious Claud was 
about her work, and about her going 
to his studio ? It was all and only for 
her. I know it now. And, so far he has 
been honest, for even after we were en- 
gaged, and talked over those former days, 
he never attempted to make out that all 
those attentions were for me,* as other 
men might have tried to do. Don't you 
know that he hated coming to our house 
after she had gone, and that it was only 
kind-hearted Monsieur Delroy who in- 
sisted on bringing him — just to please 
jne ? A light has dawned upon me since 
I wrote to Pearl. Her silence confirms 
my fears. I do not think she would en- 
courage my Claud in his madness, or 
would wish to be cruel to me ! but what 
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woman could help feeling grateful and 
happy to find herself sought after, admired, 
and perhaps loved^ by the dearest, the 
most charming of men? He has never 
loved me, but he has my whole heart in 
his keeping. And I so truly love hirriy 
that if I knew he had found another girl 
who was free and good, and could make 
him happy — I think I would give her and 
him my best wishes and my blesaing-for 
his dear sake. That is true love, isn't it, 
father ?" 

The Senator, though much moved, had 
listened in silence while Lotta spoke. 
Now he said with decision, 

"You are a dear, good girl, and I 
believe you ; but you are quite wrong 
about Pearl. Some other motive has kept 
her silent. She is a truly honourable 
woman, and a loving wife. She would 
never lend an ear to the nonsense you 
think has possessed Mr. Claud. What is 
the matter with him, you will not be in 
doubt about much longer. I shall start 
for London to-night." 

"Oh! father, that is what I thought 
and hoped," cried Lotta in a changed 
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tone, " and you must take me with you. 
I feel what you say of my Pearl must be 
true. She is good. I have wronged her. 
I long to see her and to tell her so. To 
be with her for a time will be best for me. 
Pray let me go to her, and whatever I may 
have to bear, I know she will help me, 
and teach me to be brave, for she is so 
brave herself. Mamma does not quite 
understand me in this matter, as yau do, 
and as Pearl will, who so adores her 
husband, and is so blessed in his love. 
Promise to take me, papa, and I will be 
quite cheerful and happy ; but, if you 
leave me here in miserable uncertainty, I 
shaU die—" 

Lotta, always given to extremes, was 
quite sincere in her protestations and in- 
clined to weep again over the lugubrious 
anticipation of an early grave. Her 
father, to whom she was as the apple 
of his eye, needed but little further coax- 
ing to give his consent; and presently 
Lotta, who, an hour ago, had wandered 
about the house the picture of despair, 
ran up the steps and into the breakfast 
room, radiant with joyful anticipation. 
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" I am going to London — to London^ 
with papa, this very day I" 

" Oh, Lotta ! you don't mean to say 
you are naughty enough to think of going 
away to be married there, without me, or 
bridal visits, or anything?" cried Lina, 
flushing with indignation. 

" Allow me to tell you, Fraulein," in- 
terrupted Felix, eagerly, ** that if you 
are going to be taken off to England, I 
shall come too. That I am resolved upon. 
I want to see London ; and, oh ! how 
awfully delighted I should be to see — " 
the boy stopped, confused. 

" Se means Dora .'" cried Lina, in the 
shrill tone of female accusation. " You 
need not get as red as your ugly hair, 
Felix. Don't be ashamed of the truth, 
dear boy." 

Felix, his clenched fist threateningly 
upraised, was about to hurl forth some 
furious protest against his aggressive 
small sister, when the Frau Senatorin 
commanded " silence /" 

" You will, perhaps, allow me to have 
some voice in this matter, children," she 
Baid. " It seems to have been discussed 
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and settled without the smallest reference 
to me," and she looked across at her hus- 
band with a much injured air. 

" It is quite true, Christine," said he, 
" I go to London to-night, and as I have 
business to attend to, Lotta may some- 
times require an escort, so Felix will 
accompany us, and, I trust, manage to 
learn something from the practical En- 
glish people and their ways. Don't frown, 
wife; it is all for the best, we will hope." 

On which the Frau Senatorin said 
some sharp inconsiderate words in a loud 
and angry tone, which hasty expression 
of feeling she honestly regretted, when, 
as soon as she was alone with her hus- 
band, he gave her his reasons for this 
sudden journey. 

The Frau Senatorin pitied Lotta, 
although she could not in the least sym- 
pathise with such love-sick folly; " and 
all about an artist too, with no particular 
position ! Now, if Claud had been a well- 
to-do respectable burgher hke Herr 
Bahn !" But with all her want of ro- 
mance, Christine's heart was in the right 
place, and full of repentance for the harsh 




words she had spoken in anger. She 
deavoured to blot out the recollection 
them by the special tenderness of 
*' God speed you !" and the warmtl 
the parting kisses she gave to her chilt 
and their father. 




CHAPTER XII. 



MORE STONES TO THE BARRIER. 




T was on Tuesday morning, the 
13th of July, that Herr Senator 
Steinmann and his children ar- 
rived in London. Poor Lotta* 
was in a state of such restless agitation 
that she could not leave her father 
in peace, even during his breakfast; 
throughout the meal she asked him 
impossible-to-be-answered questions ; con- 
cerning their own probable movements 
and those of others, on neither of which 
problematical subjects the Senator had any 
solution to offer. 

" But surely we had better go to Rich- 
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mond first?" Lotta asked for the tenth 
time. 

" I have told you that I should decidedly 
prefer to seek Morel at once," replied her 
wearied father, with an unabating patience 
touching to listen to. 

And Lotta, realizing the old man's 
consideration, fought her inward battle 
bravely, and resisting the longing in her 
heart, said decisively. 

"So it shall be, father. You shall go to 
the studio. I will not trouble you any 
more. Felix can take care of me, and we 
will make our way to Fern-Lea without 
you. Then by and by you will join us 
there, and — perhaps — who knows ? — bring 
• Claud too." 

" My darling, if only he could see your 
sweet face now, and hear the love in your 
voice, he would never leave you again, 
that is if he is worthy of the name of a 
man." So said the fond father, giving 
Lotta a sounding kiss on each of her 
cheeks, much paler now than when Delroy 
described her as " Pomona." 

The Grerman maid Frida came down to 
receive the visitors so unexpectedly ar- 
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riving at Fern-Lea. There was something 
more than surprise in the girl's face as 
she welcomed Fraulein Lotta, and then in- 
formed her of her mistress* absence. 

" But she is coming back and almost 
directly, which is too strange," Frida ex- 
plained. ** They were to be present at a 
wedding fixed for to-morrow the 14th, 
and they were to leave with me last night 
from London. Instead of that, all their 
plans were suddenly changed, mistress 
went out for a walk in the morning, 
master got a telegram and went ofE too ! 
The next thing was a dispatch to the 
coachman for all of us to come down here 
last night. This morning brings another 
telegram from Hastings to say the mistress 
will require the carriage at the station. 
She went away without even her travelling 
bag. Surely something terrible has hap- 
pened ; I long for her coming home, it is 
well you are here to comfort her, Fraulein, 
if she is in trouble." , As they were still 
standing in the hall, Mrs. Carlton's 
carriage drove up to the door. Lotta ran 
forward to meet her friend. But the 
girl drew back and looked in undisguised 
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alarm at the pained, tear-stained face 
before her, which she had last seen beam- 
ing with happy content. 

In truth. Pearl felt utterly crushed by 
the calamities which had befallen her on 
the previous day. Not only had her 
husband treated her with coldness, and 
made her feel that she had in some way 
forfeited his confidence ; but on this 
scarcely realized trouble had followed 
another and a more tangible grief, the 
sudden loss of her dear little friend and 
constant companion, Dora. There had not 
even come to the mourner the last sorrowful 
consolation of having seen the loved little 
face — once again! For the sea, with 
unruffled mien, refused to disclose any 
secrets, and gave no sign of having 
robbed the tender young life that ended 
so suddenly, so sadly, with the setting of 
Sunday's sun. It was well for Pearl to 
find Lotta at Fern-Lea to-day. The girl 
was affectionate and quick to sympathize 
with her friend, although personally the 
loss of poor little Dora did not affect her. 
But on Felix the blow fell heavily. He, 
poor boy, was utterly miserable when he 
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heard of the terrible fate that had befallen 
"Isidora," the princess and heroine of 
his youthful imagination. His ruddy face 
lost its colour, and his round eyes filled 
with irrepressible tears, as he listened to 
Mrs. Carlton's account of all she had 
been able to learn of the accident. Seeing 
that the boy's trouble was genuine, and 
his sorrow deep. Pearl felt herself drawn 
towards him with a new sympathy. 
Noting how earnestly he listened to all 
she had to tell, she, for the first time 
spoke openly, and with all the tenderness 
she felt for Dora, of the loss she had 
sustained. As Felix marked every detail 
Pearl could tell him, his grief changed to 
passionate anger against the lady who had 
taken so little heed of her frail young 
charge. 

" I shall go to her myself and tell her all 
I think of her villainous conduct," he cried 
vehemently. " I should like to hang her 
over the edge of that cliff with a great rope 
about her neck and there let her dangle. 
I would not quite strangle her, but she 
should be made to suffer as that poor 
angel child suffered — oh ! my Grod, it is too 
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horrible !" cried the boy, his fury losing 
itself again in a choking sob. 

" The lady you speak of is beyond 
your reach, my poor Felix," said Pearl 
with unwonted bitterness iu her tone, 
" she celebrated her wedding yesterday, 
before I even reached Hastings ! Our 
darling was to have been bridesmaid !*' 

" Heartless beast !" cried Felix, clench- 
ing his fist, as he heard this account of 
the bride. 

"Does Claud know of all this?" asked 
Lotta, no longer able to refrain from pro- 
nouncing the name nearest to her heart. 

" No — ^yes— he knew of the accident — 
he did not know that we have lost our 
little one. He heard — " Pearl stopped 
suddenly, as the recollection of that terrible 
scene came back to her. Her face and 
neck crimsoned with an accusing flush of 
shame and distress. " Oh ! Lotta I" she 
cried, "why have you come here? He 
went away last night to you, he gave me 
his solemn promise that without fail he 
would start for Hamburg, and I am sure 
he has gone." 

Before further explanation could be 
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given, the Senator and Carlton entered the 
room together. They had met at the sta- 
tion. Carlton looked haggard and gloomy, 
so changed from the bright-eyed, self- 
possessed "Bnglander" of Lotta's recol- 
lection, that she could scarcely believe 
this care-worn man to be the same as he 
who, but a year ago, had been so much 
admired in Hamburg. 

Pearl met the dear old Senator with 
eager greeting. 

" You have come at a sad moment, my 
dear kind friend," said she, holding his 
hands affectionately, " but in trouble as in 
joy, you must always be most heartily 
welcome to me." 

"I hear you have come to look after 
your truant artist. Miss Lotta," said 
Carlton, shaking hands with the girl, 
" and now your father finds he has left 
London again. Seems almost as if he 
were running away from you, doesn't it ? 
At the studio, his address is not given, 
but no doubt Mrs. Carlton will be able to 
inform you of Mr. Morel's whereabouts. 
She had a confidential interview with him 
yesterday at his own place." 
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He laughed as he spoke, but his laugh 
was forced, and jarred on those who heard 
him. Only a very young man, (or one 
by nature maliciously disposed, which 
Carlton was not) could have made so ill- 
timed, so ungenerous a speech. Pearl 
met her husband's accusing eyes steadily, 
and said in her usual gentle tone, 

" I went to see Mr. Morel on Lotta*s 
account, Hugh. She had asked me to 
do so. He only returned to town on Sun- 
day night, and in consequence of what I 
had to say to him, resolved to start for 
Hamburg yesterday evening. This fact 
you, Herr Senator, will be able to ascer- 
tain for yourself, if you have not inferred 
it from the message left at the studio. 
Come upstairs with me, Lotta, and I will 
tell you what passed between Mr. Morel 
and myself concerning you." 

"And womanhke reserve the rest, of 
course,'* muttered Carlton. Pearl, fol- 
lowing Lotta out of the room, heard the 
words. The Senator, who was not pro- 
ficient in the English language, fortu- 
nately did not understand them. His 
kind heart was already smarting at the 
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sad changes that had come to these two 

young people, whose welfare he had so 

earnestly desired and reckoned on securing 

when he encouraged the idea of their union 

barely a year ago ! 

" Let us get out of the house, the heat 

is stifling," said Carlton, aod led the way 

through the garden to the stable, where 

his temper was soon improved by the 

honest surprise and admiration with which 

the Senator noticed the ** practical English 

arrangements and novelties." Felix walked 

away by himself to ponder over the loss 

of lovely golden-haired Dora in solitary 

misery. 

Ik Ik Ik Ik ^ 

The Senator's inference was right. A 
sad change had come over the union of 
the young people, who twelve months ago 
had looked upon their future hfe as rich 
in all the happiness the world can give to 
loving hearts. That change dated from 
Hubert's visit to Hastings, and his re- 
ticence concerning his original meeting 
with the Moreton ladies. This had been 
followed by Sibyl's stay in London. She 
cast a spell over his inexperienced fancy, 
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carefully possessed herself of his confi- 
dence, took the direction of his thoughts, 
and finally assumed the conduct of his 
actions. All this, of course, tended to 
one result — a gradually growing estrange- 
ment between Hubert and his wife. But, 
as long as he — if he thought at all— had 
to acknowledge that neglect, deception 
and wrong-doing were on his side only, 
Pearl was, in a measure, safe. Hubert 
had some manliness left him yet. He 
would not have tormented Pearl wilfully, 
indeed, he had striven as far as in him 
lay, to save her from the cruel pain of 
realizing how utterly he was being 
estranged from her. But from the mo- 
ment that Sibyl (her passions roused by 
her final interview with Claud) spoke those 
evil words of warning to Carlton, as she 
bade him farewell, his manner towards 
his wife still further changed. The sense 
of his own bad conduct towards her, in- 
clined him to foster the idea that he also 
had a grievance against Pearl, whose 
movements he began to watch with a 
suddenly aroused jealous interest. Three 
times already, finding her absent from 
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Portugal-street, Carlton had gone straight 
to Lime-walk, where, each time the same 
notice met him, nailed upon the door of 
the studio, 

*' Claud Morel is out of town." 

So far, that was all he had " dis- 
covered." 

In one sense Sibyl's words were spoken 
at random, and yet she had a certain end 
in view which she thought might thus be 
served. She was determined to keep 
some watch over Morel, and to prevent 
him from seeing Pearl too frequently. It 
would not be possible for her to remain 
ignorant of Claud's growing love much 
longer, thought Sibyl; and could Pearl, 
could any woman, withstand his pleading, 
or turn indifferently from the fascination 
of his looks, and words, and ways ? In 
any case it would be well to depute Carl- 
ton (who had so often proved himself a 
ready tool in Sibyl's clever hands) to 
watch over her interests in this matter 
also. This he would be sure to do, if he 
were warned to guard his own. 

How fatally her wicked words had im- 
pressed Hubert, and how readily he had 
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fallen into the cruel trap chance seemed 
wilfully to have baited, was proved by his 
conduct at the studio whither he had 
hurried on receipt of the Hastings tele- 
gram. Indeed, his heart was suddenly 
steeled against his wife, to whom, in the 
midst of her overwhelming trouble at the 
loss of Dora, he gave no comforting or 
sympathetic word. He had noted with 
fierce resentment the attitude of anger 
and defiance with which Morel had 
clenched a threatening fist; he had felt 
that this other man desired to protect 
Pearl — his wife — from insult and taunt, 
and he had cursed Claud in his heart. 
What business was it of Ms ? Why should 
he resent whatever Mr. Carlton might 
choose to say to Mrs. Carlton ? 

Thus Hubert argued, and so lashed 
himself on to more anger and worse dis- 
trust. 

" Suspicion always haunts the guilty 
mind." Had Carlton felt himself sans 
peur et sans reproche^ he would not so 
readily have condemned his wife. 

Added to the growing misery of jealous 
doubt now besetting him, was the still 
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more acute suffering caused by the feeling 
that Sibyl was no longer free. He had 
hitherto refused to believe in the fact of 
her giving herself to another man— to a 
husband — who must exercise certain con- 
trol over her. Hubert reahzed now that 
he had lost his charming companion, his 
clever monitor ; he knew that she would 
never be an inmate of his house again, he 
knew that in future he would not be able 
to apply to her for advice and assistance 
as he had constantly done during those 
six happy weeks in which she had been 
his guest. For a whole month she would 
now be absent from England. The " Sus- 
sex fortnight," to which he had once 
looked forward with so much pleasure, 
anticipating that Sibyl would spend that 
period as Mrs. Carlton's visitor at Brigh- 
ton, had now lost all attraction. Even 
his betting transactions were divested of 
half their interest, and yet his ventures so 
far had turned out wonderfully well. 
Fortune had truly smiled upon him, and 
with a marvellous perspicacity he had 
hitherto selected and backed " winners " 
on most occasions. 
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Negotiations for the disposal of the 
Teak and Brine yard had proceeded 
satisfactorily. Indeed, only the formal 
and final signing of certain documents 
was required, before " the man of high 
commercial standing " became legal pos- 
sessor of the whole concern. In another 
week, this would be settled. 

Poor old Stock, utterly wretched at the 
turn aflfairs were taking, determined to 
make some effort, on his own account, to 
save the business that had been to him 
home, wife and child, for forty years past. 

He would even risk the young master's 
displeasure, since what he resolved to do 
was only for the young master's good. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



OLD STOCK MAKES AN EFFORT. 




ILTHOUGH Mr. and Mrs. Carlton 
were unfortunately at variance 
on several points, they agreed in 
the one endeavour to make their 
old Hamburg friends welcome at Fern- 
Lea, where it was at once settled the 
Senator and his children should take up 
their abode during their stay in London. 

" This is on condition that vagabond 
does not make Lotta's presence an excuse 
for sneaking about my premises, mind I" 
Hubert with his gloomiest frown had said 
to Pearl. 

" Do you mean that Mr. Morel is to be 
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forbidden to visit us in future, Hubert ?" 
she asked, and with her lips compressed 
she stood awaiting his answer. 

" It means that while I have a voice to 
speak with, or a hand to strike, he shall 
never cross my threshold again, without 
receiving either a curse or a blow from 
me." 

" My husband ! Hugh ! is t\n&po8dhle .^" 
cried Pearl, approaching him with the 
terrified look of one suddenly stricken and 
helpless. " This horrible nightmare shall 
end. What has come between us ? Of 
what do you suspect me ? What have I 
done to deserve your angry looks, your 
threatening words ?" 

" I was not speaking of you — but of Mm, 
Morel — his fate seems to be of great 
moment to you !" 

" I feel that you are punishing him, I 
do not know how or why — on — on my ac- 
count." She had paused timidly before 
adding those last words. 

" Oh ! you condescend to acknowledge 
tliat^ though you do blush and stammer 
over it ? I am glad you quite understand 
me. Nothing further need be said on the 
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subject. Let it end here, and if possible 
never be revived again." 

She lifted her head, and looked straight 
into her husband's eyes. There was no 
terror in her's now, but such resolution in 
them, and in those firmly compressed lips, 
that he stood waiting in silent wonder for 
her next words. 

** The subject must be revived," said 
she. " It can never rest, until you have 
explained the meaning of such taunts — 
such expressions — as no wife can ever 
bear from anyone, least of all from her 
husband. You are presuming on my 
patience — on my devotion to you, Hubert 
— but, understand, you may go too far. 
You have insulted Mr. Morel, a good 
friend of mine, the man Lotta Steinmann 
loves, whose wife she hopes to be, and 
you, by implication, have insulted me. We 
will not quarrel, Hugh, and / shall not 
refer to this matter again, until, in your 
own time, you will, as you surely must, 
ask Mr. Morel's pardon and mine for the 
rash cruelty of your angry words." 

Having spoken thus, with a deliberation 
unusual to her, Pearl went quietly from 
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to share her working hour? with her 
there. She sank into a chair, and giving 
way unrestrainedly to the feeling of deso- 
lation and misery that possessed her, 
wept the bitterest tears she had ever shed, 
thinking painedly — rebelliously almost — 
of the terrible trouble and change a few 
short weeks had made in her life. Truly 
it seemed as though into the sweet strong 
warmth of her summer's love there had 
suddenly come a biting frost, nipping 
buds and flow'rets, killing the sap of 
future hope, blackening the present. . . . 

Frida knocked at her mistress's door 
twice before she received any answer. 

" I am sorry to disturb you, Madam," 
she said in her polite Grerman way, 
making a little curtsey. ** John has 
asked me to give you this. The gentle- 
man will not be denied." 

Mrs. Carlton looked at the card handed 
to her. It was a business form of Teak 
and Brine's, and on it written in thick 
black letters, " J. Stock requests a short 
private interview on a matter of great 
importance." 

" Let him come up here, Frida," said 
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Pearl, and thought, " more trouble — and 
I can do nothing." 

" Humbly asking your pardon, Ma'am," 
said Stock, remaining on the threshold of 
the door o£ the Sanctum, and nervously 
turning his tall hat (a most unwonted 
luxury !) about in his great hands. 

" Good morning, Mr. Stock," said Mrs. 
Carlton rising. " Pray take a chair. I 
am disengaged, and will give you my time 
and attention." But Stock would not 
sit down in the lady's presence, " thank- 
ing her all the same," and looking at her 
compassionately the while. Stock had 
a keen eye, and noted the strange pained 
look on her face, and the sombre black 
dress she wore. He hesitated the more 
before unburdening his mind of the evil 
news he brought; but presently shook 
himself, and suddenly spoke. 

" What I've come about is business," 
said he gruffly, " and a bad business it is 
going to be for you, Ma'am, and the 
young master too. In course, you are 
aware that the old firm and all the pro- 
perty is goin' to be took over and given 
up to a man, who don't know nothink 
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about it. That's bad enough. What's 
worse is, that the young master will 
follow, though he don't think so now. 
They never knows these things their- 
selves." The words came out in his 
jerkies t way, but not a muscle of the 
man's stolid face moved. It seemed to 
Pearl as though she stood once again 
upon that wet second deck, learning 
nautical terms. How happy they all were 
that day I How interested sweet little Dora 
had been. . . . Yes — she was still with 
them then. ... A muttered exclamation 
from Stock recalled Pearl to the present. 

"Ah, if only he weren't so sure of 
going that way himself," repeated the old 
man, shaking his head slowly. 

"You say the master will follow — will 
go — where, Mr. Stock? I do not quite 
understand." 

" To the bad. Ma'am. That's where 
he'll go. Sure as I stand here. Stop him, 
you can surely." 

" Mr. Carlton must know best, Mr. 
Stock," said Pearl, lifting her hand in 
deprecation. 

" Not he. He's young. Those racing 
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thieves have got hold of him. He don't 
know their tricks — I do. Fm an old man. 
I've spent my life at Teak and Brine's. 
They're welcome to my service. But I 
can't abear to think how such hard earned 
money should be flung after a lot of 
beasts and them as owns and rides 'em, 
The poor ignorant brutes don't know 
better and mean no harm, but the men 
do. I can't abear it, Ma'am, and I must 
try and put a stop to it and will. I 
respecks you, and you've got a fine lot of 
sense in your head, though it is a young 
one. I speak to you first, because you've 
the young master's good at heart, as well 
as me. Next I'm going to her lady- 
ship. I'm bound for the old master's 
sake to do my duty and give her 
notice of the doings of her son. The 
young master's making a grave mis- 
take." 

"Your warning comes too late, Mr. 
Stock," said Mrs. Carlton. " I know 
your intention is good, and I am sure you 
have the master's true interest at heart ; 
but neither his mother, or you, or I, 
can change his plans now. He has fully 
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made up his mind as to his future course. 
He told me so — not long since.'* 

" And you're not going to prevent him. 
Ma'am ?" 

« How could I do that, Mr. Stock ? I 
feel sure that Mr. Carlton is the best 
judge of his own affairs. I did venture to 
offer my advice, that is all a woman can 
do." 

" Lady Caroline will do more than that," 
said Stock gruffly. 

" She may be able to exercise some 
authority in the matter. She has a share 
in the business, I believe." 

"Not on that ground; for you're his 
wife and what's his is yours. English law. 
You don't object to my going to her 
Ladyship, do you Ma'am?" 

" How can I object ? You must judge 
for yourself. If you consider it your 
duty to — to — warn your late master's 
wife, by all means do so." 

" You're firm and honest, Ma'am. Your 
word must tell on the young master. 
Ask him again to stick to the old firm. 
The men won't trouble him never again. 
They're punished enough at the thought 
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of his giving 'em up. Will you ask him, 
Ma'am?" 

" I will speak to him once more, good 
Mr. Stock, for your sake. But I fear it 
is all too late." "All too late!" — ^how 
sadly she said those words, how troubled 
she appeared, how different to the bright 
smiling woman who had come down to 
Potiphar-lane two months ago ! Old 
Stock ventured a few steps nearer. 

" You're in trouble, Ma'am, that's plain 
to me. The little missy, eh ? and perhaps 
more nor that. God help you, Ma'am. 
Believe me, it's true though hard to think. 
Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. 
Be sure the Lord loves you. I 'umbly 
beg your pardon, Ma'am, and thank you 
and wish you a good-day." 

" It is for me to thank yov., Mr. Stock," 
she said, rising and taking his homy 
hand between her soft palms. ** Believe 
me, I am sincerely grateful to you for 
your faithful service and so is my husband, 
who knows what a true friend he has in 
you. Should your business relations have 
to be severed, pray remember that our 
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friendship and gratitude will outlive all 

other ties." 

# # # # # 

By Lady Caroline, Stock was by no 
means so graciously received ; nor did 
either of them derive any satisfaction 
from their interview. Her Ladyship's 
indignation was thoroughly aroused at 
first, by the fact of being intruded upon 
" on a matter of private business" by this 
emissary of " tradesmen I" But to such 
petty fault-finding Stock was impervious. 
He came on too grave an errand to 
trouble about an ungracious reception. 
And when her Ladyship had heard the 
import of this news, her manner changed 
completely. 

" Of course you were right to come, 
Mr. Stock," she cried. " It's a terrible 
business, but you ought to have seen me 
about it months ago. My son is so head- 
strong — so reckless ! I began to fear 
this at Ascot. Now mv worst antici- 
pations are realized. Oh dear ! oh dear ! 
to think that it should come to this !" 
Her tone, which had become a plaintive 
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wail, now suddenly rose to one of fierce 
anger. 

" He shall pay me every halfpenny 
though. I shall withdraw my money and 
my support at once and for ever. His 
wife is such a good-natured little fool too ! 
Of course she does not understand keep- 
ing a tight rein on a man and his vices. 
She would see herself sold out of house 
and home before she would open her lips 
to cross his whims ; and as for money — 
she has not the slightest notion of the 
value of it." Her Ladyship seemed quite 
to have forgotten that she was addressing 
her confidence to an " intrusive clerk," to 
whom she continued in a tone of appeal. 
"You know, Mr. Stock, what a clear 
head the late Mr. Carlton had for business, 
and how he understood making money ! 
He slaved at it. He was always at work. 
And with what splendid results ! You 
cannot wonder to see me frightened and 
angry at the wicked folly of my misguided 
son ! He will squander all his inheritance 
if once he goes upon the turf." 

No, Mr. Stock did not wonder. Had 
he possessed emotional tendencies, he 
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might have felt surprised at beholdiug the 
coldly reticent Lady Caroline, wailing, 
complaining, almost appealing to him. 
But Stock simply concluded that as her 
Ladyship was fond of money, she was ** off 
her head ** at the possible thought of 
losing any. 

" It might do good yet for you to give 
the young master a talking to," said 
Stock. " That's what I came to say to 
your Ladyship, and I wish you good-day.'* 

With a bow. Stock took his leave. His 
faithful heart was heavy within him, as 
he contemplated the ruin he felt sure 
would come to the young master, and 
which he — the old foreman — was unable 
to avert. Mrs. Carlton, he felt, had 
spoken truth, when she declared it was 
" all too late.*^ Lady Caroline telegraphed 
to Hubert, bidding him come to her 
without fail that same evening. The 
interview between mother and son was a 
trying one. Lady Caroline's ruling pas- 
sion, thoroughly aroused, her selfish fears 
and vituperative anger knew no bounds. 
When she remonstrated with Hubert 
about his intended marriage, she harl been 
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cold, harsh, and sarcastic. Now that she 
felt her money to ])e in danger, she was 
much more keenly moved. She vented 
her indignant protest in angry words and 
threats, and presently provoked Hubert 
to fierce retort. His state of mind was 
previously overwrought, as has been ex- 
plained. His mother's vituperation was 
as the lighted fuse that brings about the 
explosion. With exceeding bitterness he 
resented what he called her "d — d im- 
pertinence" in interfering in his affairs, 
and with an oath declared that he would 
never willingly set foot in her house again. 
Lady Caroline had informed her son that 
she should at once request her solicitor 
and an accountant to look after her 
interests. She should expect to have an 
equivalent handed to her for the money 
she had originally suffered to remain in 
the business, and she should exact interest 
to the uttermost farthing. If Hubert did 
not immediately respond to her request, 
she should proceed to take legal steps t o 
recover " her own." 

With bitter indignation Hubert an- 
swered her, 
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"I have learnt, to-day, to feel deeply 
the degradation of being the son of a 
woman so covetous as to have sold herself 
to my father for money,*' he said. " But 
though you have shown yourself so mer- 
cenary, my poor father was honest and 
upright, therefore, I am not likely to 
prove myself a thief; or in any sense 
inclined to withhold * your own * from 
you!" 

After this, Carlton abruptly quitted his 
mother. So they parted in anger, with 
far less chance of reconciliation this time 
than on the occasion of their former 
quarrel. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



THE WANE OP THE HONEYMOON. 




T was on the 15th of August — a 
high holiday and festival to 
Roman Catholics — that Major 
and Mrs. McKenzie found them- 
selves back in Paris on their way " Home." 
The honeymoon was neariy over, and had 
been spent in trying vainly to find cool- 
ness and shade in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol. On this fifteenth of August the 
heat seemed to have reached its climax. 
The air was breathless, suffocating, the 
baked asphalte blistered the weary feet 
that walked upon it. Engines and horses 
alone moved briskly, and at normal paces 
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— the former feeling nothing, and the 
latter, noble creatures, always ready to 
work "until they drop" for man the 
exacting master. Sibyl, a trifle more 
wearied, more listless than ever, leaned 
back in a rocking-chair, swinging herself 
lazily to and fro in the salon of a grand 
and fashionable hotel. Her husband, 
fussy, perspiring, and devoted to a degree 
bordering on absurdity, buzzed about her, 
offering her. a dozen services and atten- 
tions, all of which she rejected with a look 
of supreme indifference, and with words 
it was too much trouble to pronounce 
audibly. She would have endured her 
married life so much better, if only 
Gttbriel would be less oppressively, de- 
monstratively — ^fond. This she had told 
him repeatedly. He generally answered 
her remonstrances by flinging himself on 
his knees before her, and in the most 
passionate terms vowing his love, his 
adoration, declaring that nothing could 
ever change him, and that the fact of 
possessing her as his wife made him the 
happiest of men. 

" Oh ! Gabriel, I am so tired of hearing 
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all that," she would say, not even attempt- 
ing to stifle a yawn. 

" But I am never tired of telling it to 
you ; and you are mine, and you shall 
know how I love and admire you, for I 
will make you hear it every hour of the 
day" 

Her utter unresponsiveness, her passive 
beauty, her perfect indifference, all added 
so much fuel to the flame of his passion, 
which burned hotter and brighter in exact 
proportion to her increasing coldness. 

" Will you let me fan you, my beautiful 
princess ?" he asked, as she rocked herself 
to and fro. 

" No, thanks." 

" May I order you some iced drink ? 
Would lemonade refresh you ?" 

" No, thanks," hardly audible. 

** Is there anything I can get you, or 
do for you ?" 

" No, thanks." 

And then it occurred to her that 
it would be worth while to try and get 
rid of him, if only for half-an-hour. So 
she imagined a want, and bade him go 
himself to execute her commission, specify- 
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ing a shop situated quite two miles from 
the hotel. Gabriel departed, loth to leave 
her, and yet delighted to prove his an- 
xiety to please her. The more he saw of 
his wife, the more he was with her, the 
more, she intrigued and delighted him. 
When she no longer took the trouble to 
veil her uncanny eyes in his presence, he 
even found a fresh charm in the odd con- 
trast of their colours. To him they were 
specially attractive, because he had never 
seen any like them. It pleased him to 
think that his wife was different to the 
rest of the world. 

Hardly had McKenzie left the salon^ 
which was a public room, (Sibyl having 
from the first refused to be condemned to < 
the honeymoon seclusion of a private 
apartment,) when a waiter entered followed 
by — Claud Morel. 

" If Monsieur will wait here a moment 
I will go and seek Sir 'Ardly or Milady," 
said the servant, and went on his errand. 

Sibyl, a rush of bright colour sud- 
denly staining the clear white of her face, 
rose as if about to escape from the room. 
Her movement attracted Claud's atten- 
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tion. He hurriedly approached her, 
stretching out his hand in eager welcome. 
She was evidently much astonished by this 
offer on his part, and looked up and met 
his eyes in her amazement. 

" Gould it be possible that he kneip no- 
thing V^ and with that thought a feeling of 
intense relief possessed her. 

"This is fortunate!" he cried. "It 
seems a year since I have seen a familiar 
English face." 

"Are you really glad to see me?" she 
asked, her whole body vibrating at the 
sound of his voice and the warm clasp of 
his hand. 

" Of course, delighted !" he answered, 
hurriedly; and with increased .eagerness 
added, " Now, at last, I shall get some 
news. You will be able to tell me about 
— about — our mutual friends. Have you 
just come over? Are you on your way 
to Switzerland? When did you last see 
—the Carltons ?" 

Sibyl was. mystified, not only by his 
questions, but by his evident ignorance 
on subjects she had so dreaded his know- 
ledge of. He surely could not be deceiv- 
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ing her? He could not be seeking to 
make her betray her part of a secret she 
had felt positive he shared with her ? 

The waiter returned at this moment 
and apologized for having misinformed 
Monsieur, whose friends had gone to Ver- 
sailles, but would return in the evening. 

" We cannot talk here, with people 
coming and going," said Sibyl, hnrriedly, 
" and 1 have so much to hear from, and 
perhaps still more to say to you. Let us 
drive into the Bois, there we can talk at 
our leisure and undisturbed." 

Her languor had vanished. She moved 
with alacrity now. She left him, but for 
a few minutes only. She had thrown a 
black lace shawl over her white gown, and 
hidden her face under a Maltese veil. 

She gave the waiter a line for her hus- 
band, to whom she wrote, 

" An old friend has found out I was 
here and called upon me. We are going 
for a gossiping drive. A u revo ir. Yours — ' ' 

That last word, to some extent, pacified 
McKenzie, whose first impulse was one of 
blind rage. 

" Yours I Yes, by the Lord Harry she 
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is mine, and no power on earth or else- 
where (the Major specified the region) 
shall rob me of her while there's life 
left in my body !" Then he questioned 
the waiter. " Where and with whom had 
Madame gone?" The waiter knew no- 
thing, had heard nothing, had seen no 
one. Nor, when asked on the subject, 
had the concierge. But both had felt the 
pleasing pressure of Madame's gold coins, 
and both — true Frenchmen — having 
scented some intrigue, were ready to 
screen " la belle et blonde Anglaise^^^ who 
had always appeared to be so much bored 
by that jealous little dark Monsieur, her 
husband ! 

Meanwhile the fair Englishwoman was 
being rapidly driven away, fearing it was 
all a delicious dream, dreading to wake 
and find Claud no longer by her side, 
where he sat silent, deferring further 
attempts at conversation until she chose 
to speak. At present she preferred watch- 
ing him through the meshes of her thick 
veil. She noted with all a woman's 
tenderness, the pained lines the last 
troubled months had drawn about his 
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eyes, and the utter absence of that genial 
smile that used to come so readily to his 
lips. His beautiful lips 1 She had kissed 
them once — would she ever be able to kiss 
them again ? 

" We will go to a room in the restaurant 
by the lake," she said, " we cannot talk in 
this din and glare." 

He had a growing desire to hear some- 
thing — anything — of Pearl, and he seized 
on any chance that seemed to bring him 
nearer to what he longed for — as one 
parched with thirst craves for the proffered 
draught. 

Presently they were established in a 
comparatively cool room at the restau- 
rant. A cold collation was spread out 
before them and then they were left — 
to talk. 

*^ My first duty must be to apologise for 
an apparent want of courtesy towards you 
— Miss — Sibyl — " said Morel, correcting 
himself with a jerk, as it occurred to him 
that Moreton was probably no longer the 
lady's name. 

'^ Let it be Sibyl — please — for the pre- 
sent at least " said she, her eyes fixed 
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with all their weird contradiction upon his 
handsome face. As he was silent, she 
added with a smile, so tender that it made 
her beautiful — "You say you have to 
apologise to me ? And for what ? It will 
be delightful to think there is something 
I may have to forgive you ?" 

" Were you not very angry with me for 
not replying to your last letter and not 
keeping the appointment you had made ?" 
he asked. The smile died out, and left 
her face utterly blank. She clenched her 
hands in her effort to subdue further out- 
ward emotion and said — 

" I do not understand. We are at cross 
purposes. Don't trifle with me. 1 feel all 
you say and do too much. I believed you 
had received my letter and that you did 
come to Hastings — I saw — I mean I heard 
of your being there — " 

" I was there, oddly enough, but I 
knew nothing of your letter then ; let me 
explain." And he told her of his visit to 
the Hardlys and of the retarded receipt 
of her letter in London. 

" You said, you walked to the station 
that Sunday night " she asked, trembling 
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SO visibly that she no longer strove to 
hide her extraordinary emotion — "were 
you alone ?*' 

" No. A brother-artist was with me, an 
old fellow-student from here, from Paris. 
You may have heard me mention Delroy?" 

" Louis Delroy !'* she said. 

"Yes, do you know him?" he asked, 
surprised. 

" No, no, I know nothing. The name 
seemed familiar." 

" It is his name. Who can have told 

you?" 

" Nobody it was a guess — ^but — tell me 
— are you quite sure you and — and — your 
friend knew nothing of my being at Has- 
tings ?" 

Claud himself was getting agitated, her 
nervous excitement was so amazing to 
him. 

" Nothing — I swear it !" he cried. "As 
for Delroy, I am sure he has never heard 
your name, though you seem to know his 
so well. There is more in all this than 
you choose should appear. Tell me what 
upsets you so ? Do you know that poor 
little Dora, Mrs. Carlton's protegee, met 
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with some accident that very same Sun- 
day." 

'' Yes — I know — it is the memory of all 
that, that is turning my brain." She 
buried her face in her hands and rocked 
herself to and frp in evident suffering. 

" Was it serious ? Was she with you 
at the time ?" he cried. 

" Yes," she whispered, " she was with 
me, and she stooped for flowers, and leatit 
forward and — and — fell over — " 

" Good God ! Over the cliff? And was 
hurt ?" 

" Drowned, lost, washed away — " said 
Sibyl sobbing wildly. 

"And her body not recovered?" he 
asked pale with horror. 

" I hope not — I mean I don't know. 
Oh ! in pity don't talk about it. I cannot 
— cannot bear it. It nearly drove me 
mad at the time. And now all you have 

told me Let me get away from 

here, I feel stifled." She rose and stood 
swaying, unable to steady herself. Then 
suddenly she flung up her arms and fell 
forwards. He caught her, and carried 
her to a low chair on which he laid her. 
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He sprinkled water on her ghastly face, 
and fanned her rapidly. She soon opened 
her eyes, but quickly closed them again, 
with a sigh that was almost a moan. 

"When people faint, they generally 
forget where they are — everything — " she 
whispered, " and I can forget nothing.*^ 

" Tell me, as soon as you are able," 
asked Claud in an anxious whisper, " how 
Pearl bore this dreadful shock ?" 

No iciest water could have revived 
Sibyl so completely as did his question. 

" I know nothing of Mrs. Carlton, or 
her feelings," she said, "Do you mean 
to tell me that you have not seen her for 
a month ?" 

" I saw her last on the Monday morn- 
ing after that terrible accident. I did not 
know poor little Dora was — why ! it must 
have been youy who, with her, sat on the 
grass near the Castle cliff ?" 

" You saw me ?" she cried in renewed 
fear. 

" T saw a woman dressed in black, and 
a child wearing a large straw hat. I never 
thought of you, and could scarcely have 
recognised you. Delroy and I stood on 
the further point beyond the gap.*' 
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** And you saw Mrs. Carlton on the 
Monday morning ?" 

" Yes ! and she was called away to 
Hastings." 

" And you ?" 

" I went to Hamburg the same night." 

" Are you married to Lotta— now ?" 

" No. The engagement has been broken 
off by her desire." 

" You have seen her then — and quar- 
relled ?" 

" No. I have been in Hamburg while 
she was in London. She wrote to bid me 
farewell." 

" Ah ! she had learnt something about 
your infatuation for Pearl — and quarrelled 
with you on that account ?" 

" Pardon me. There has been no quar- 
rel." 

" What does Mr. Carlton say to all 
this ?" 

"Say? What should he say? What 
business has he with Lotta's affairs, or 
mine, pray?" 

" You look wonderfully savage. You 
and he have quarrelled, Claud. What 
about — his wife? Surely she is fond 
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enougli of him ; he cannot, fool as he is, 
be jealous about her ?" 

" He had better not let me — but, 
there — " Claud broke off suddenly with 
a forced laugh. " This is verging on the 
ridiculous !" he cried. " In any case, 
the doings of Mr. and Mrs. Carlton can- 
not require our discussion. Tell me about 
yourself. With whom are you in Paris ?" 

'' With Gabriel McKenzie," she held 
up her slender left hand, and showed the 
new thick ring upon it. " * Golden fetters 
— as you see.' Never mind about that, 
there is nothing in my life that can, by 
any chance, interest you. It is killing 

me — that's all You came to the 

hotel to call upon friends. The man said 
'Ardly. Did he mean the Hastings peo- 
ple you have been telling me about ?" 

" Yes. They told me they should be 
in Paris about the 15th of August. I 
called at their hotel on the chance of see- 
ing them. I only arrived from Hamburg 
yesterday." 

" Is that Monsieur Delroy with the 
Hardly 8 now ?" 

" I don't know. I have heard from no 
one but the old Senator Steinmann 
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and his daughter since I left London." 

She sat awhile thinking. Then rose, 
with a drearily forced smile upon her 
wan face, which had not recovered its 
usual pallor, but still looked ghastly. She 
approached the table, and gently drew 
up the champagne from its bed of ice. 

" You have not treated me very hos- 
pitably," she said, " let me drink to 
* better times.' " 

He took the bottle from her, humbly 
apologising for his want of attention. 
When he had handed her a tumbler of 
the sparkling wine, she drank it greedily. 

'' I was parched with thirst, and fever, 
and excitement," she said. " I shall be 
steadier now." 

He had seated himself at the table, his 
head was resting on his clasped hands. 
He was lost in thought. She fell gently 
on her knees by his side. 

" Claud," she said, " you are a man 
to be trusted. If you cared for me, if 
you took any real interest in me, I should 
ask you to listen to the story of my life, 
and I am sure you would pity me. I have 
not had a good time since my father died, 
and we came, poverty-stricken — adven- 
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turesses — to England I am not 

going to inflict my troubles upon you, 
but I am going to ask you a great favour. 
You will have no difficulty in granting it. 
Will you promise?" She had possessed 
herself of his hand, and held it closely 
in both her's. He had tried to raise her, 
but she resisted. 

" Tell me what it is," he said, " you 
have not found me ungenerous hitherto — 
I hope?" 

" Ungenerous ?^^ she repeated, looking 
up at him, with a smile. **Well — we 
will not discuss that. I want you to 
promise me never, on any account, under 
any circumstances to mention my name, 
or anything that has to do with me— to 
your friend Monsieur Delroy. Do you 
hear ? If he comes to your studio, never 
show my portrait to him, and pray 
give up all idea of exhibiting it next 
year? This matter is of such serious 
importance to me, that I must ask you 
to swear to me before I can be satisfied 
of your silence." 

*' Will you give me no reason for so 
stringent a request ?" 

" Yes. I did not tell you the truth. I 
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did know Louis Delroy, and it must be 
the object of my life to avoid him, or his 
recognition for the future. If you were 
aware how ill he used me — I think you 
would follow my example. You — who 
are an honourable man would cut him, 
absolutely." 

" Will you tell me why ?" 

" No, but I leave my interests in your 
hands, believing that you will never 
wilfully injure me, or encourage others 
in so doing." 

" On that indeed you may rely." 

"And you' will never mention me to 
Delroy ? And never acknowledge to him 
that you know me if he should speak of 
me?" 

" As he has not done so yet, that seems 
uiilikely enough. However, I give you 
my word. Pray do not kneel any longer. 
It is painful to me to see you in such a 
position." He tried to raise her. She 
flung her arms about his neck. 

" Swear to me, absolute silence — ^" 
she cried, " and swear it with a kiss." 

And he swore absolute silence, and the 
kiss was given — but not by him. 



CHAPTER XV. 



A SUDDEN END. 



^F^jSjT the commeD cement of the 
^*" Champs Blys^es Sibyl asked 
Morel to bid the driver stop. 
" I must of course induce 
McKenzie to leave Paris to-night/* she 
said, " I dare not run the risk of meeting 
your friend — my foe — at table d'hote or 
in the rooms. To think of how narrow 
an escape I have had ! Good-bye, Claud — 
don't forget me, and don't think unkindly 
of me— for I love you. Heavens ! how 
I love youT She wrung his hand, and 
even pressed her lips upon it. " Now go," 
she said, " my heart goes with you !" 
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He left the fiacre which carried Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie on to the entrance of the hotel. 
There the Major was walking up and 
down, hotter, more demonstrative, 
(though not affectionately so) than ever. 

"By the Lord Harry this is pretty 
conduct !" he cried grasping his wife's 
arm in a vice. " Pray who paid your 
coachman. Madam ? If he is paid that is. 
Or shall I have that honour, and where, 
may I ask, have you been ?" 

" The coachman is paid. The rest of 
your questions I will answer — upstairs ; 
I object to scenes in public." She walked 
on with her usual slow stately steps, 
not having turned her face towards her 
husband at all. He, in his fury, said 
several emphatic wordsj but she took no 
heed of them, until they reached their 
room. He, following her, locked the 
door and stood with his back towards it, 
confronting her, as she sank into a chair. 

" You've got a veil on that looks 
like a mask. What's that for? Been 
up to some d — deceit no doubt. You're 
like the rest of the women, always up 
to some devilment. Lose sight of. them 
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for half an hour, and you get cheated 
for your pains. Who was your friend ? 
A man, of course, whom you consider 
good-looking, no doubt ? Some fair wax- 
doll puppet whom you choose to admire. 
Why don't you speak? Not that it 
matters if the man be young or old, 
fair or foul, so he gives you a pretext 
for trying to deceive your husband. 
Pull up the cursed veil, look me in 
the face, Madam, and deny it if you 
dare." 

Her head had sunk back on 
the cushions of the chair. She was 
silent, still as death. She had really 
fainted once to-day, she thought a 
feigned repetition would stand her in 
good stead, now. He crossed the room 
hastily and tore ofE her veil. She looked 
so ghastly that it was no wonder he cried 
out in terror. He thought he had killed 
her, frightened her to death. He called 
himself a brute and a devil. He deluged 
her with water, which she bore 
without flinching ; it would only entail a 
change of clothes, needful in any case — 
and then he began to kiss her passionately 
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—this was not so easily to be endured. 
She shrank from his embrace, and with a 
moan, opened her eyes. 

" My darling, my beautiful princess !" 
he cried, *' I have been cruel — brutal to 
you — forgive me !" 

" It is the heat — I felt stifled — my 
visitor was a tiresome old French doctor 
who attended my mother at Brussels. He 
wanted to return with me and be intro- 
duced to you, my poor Gabriel, but \ 
wished to save you from such an infliction. 
Now he has threatened to come with 
Madame and the daughters this evening ! 
We shall expire under so cruel a test of 
our hospitality. And Paris is frightful— 
. broiling — ennuyeux , intolerable ! Travel- 
ling by day is out of the question. Let 
us make up our minds to start to-night. 
We shall be in London to-morrow and 
can leave by the night-mail for Scotland. 
There we shall get something like fresh 
air. Tell me, dear, will these plans suit 
you?" 

He was first perplexed and then 
delighted by her conciliatory manner and 
her pleasant words. Since the morning 
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of their wedding-day she had never spoken 
so graciously to him. In the first excite- 
ment of this new pleasure, he agreed to 
everything. But long before they were in 
the train together, his anger had revived, 
roused by the chance remark of a French- 
man who came up to McKenzie at the 
door of the conciergerie. 

" Pardon, Monsieur," said the stranger, 
" Madame your wife had a visitor in the 
hotel this afternoon, a fair young man. 
I think I recognised an old good friend 
of mine — Claud Morel, the artist. Will 
Monsieur pardon my asking if M. Morel 
is staying in Paris and where? I only 
saw Madame getting into the carriage 
with him, and was too late to catch him. 
I have waited for Madame ever since, but 
had not the good fortune to see her 
return. Hearing that you leave presently, 
I have ventured to address myself to you." 
Monsieur stood waiting, hat in hand, but 
the only reply he received from the Major, 
was a fearful oath — in English. Monsieur 
did not comprehend the words, but the 
manner and look that accompanied them 
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were sufficiently intelligible. Monsieur 
beat a hasty retreat. 

The demon in Gabriel was now 
thoroughly aroused, and his wife was 
made to suffer physically. He had gone 
on to the conciergerie to settle his account. 
She came down the steps, ready to start. 
He seized her wrist with so furious a 
grip, that she could scarce refrain from 
crying out. She knew by a glance at his 
wild, bloodshot eyes, that he had learned 
something^ and was the more determined 
to get away quickly. So she bore the 
torture he chose to inflict, and bore the 
blow he gave her in the fiacre; and 
bore the wrench with which he pulled her 
out of it at the station. More than that. 
She made no moan, as he with brutal 
violence, threw her forward as she en- 
tered the coupSf nor did she say a protest- 
ing word as the guard came up, before 
whom McKenzie anxiously inquired if 
she had hurt herself. That last act of 
violence had sobered his fury a little. He 
was taken aback by her submission and 
passive silence. He turned to the guard 
and explained to him that Madame had 
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stepped upon her dress and thus thrown 
herself down. 

" Ladies will be in the fashion," said 
the guard, shrugging his shoulders sym- 
pathetically, *' those long dresses cause no 
end of mishaps. I am thankful Madame 
is not seriously hurt. Can I bring 
Madame some eau sucre ?" 

** Ask him to get me some Burgundy, 
Gabriel. I feel horribly faint," she said. 

The guard brought a pint bottle. She 
gave him a glass of it, then drank some 
of the red wine herself. 

Presently they were " off." 

As they moved out of the station she 
laid her hand upon her husband's arm. 

** I deserved your anger," she said, 
" and, therefore, I have borne it— patiently . 
It was Claud Morel who came to me. I 
dared not tell you — ^your rage terrifies me ! 
I knew how angry you would be. Ho 
once cared for — ^f or me. He did not even 
know of my marriage. To save his meet- 
ing you, and the consequent scene of 
violence — you are both so passionate — I 
preferred speaking with him out of doors. 
We drove twice round the Bois. I bid 
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him farewell, and told him I should leave 
Paris to-night. He has settled himself 
there, and will not trouble us further. 
But fearing he might return for a last 
word, I induced you to take me away. 
Tell me, I have been right, Gabriel ?" 

She held his hands, and looked appeal- 
ingly into his eyes. 

*' You have lied to me, and lied so 
cleverly, I can never believe you again," 
he said, but he spoke more in sorrow than 
anger now. "What a life we shall lead. 
I shall never feel safe if you are out of 
my sight. I shall become a constantly 
suspecting spy. I shall feel myself a 
jealous, miserable, accursed fool. But — 
mark this, Mrs. McKenzie — if ever that 
blackguard sets foot in my house, or I 
catch you making appointments — taking 
dnves with him to avoid me — I shall kill 
him, on the spot, like a dog. You know 
what I have here, always, and always 
ready, too." He took her hand and laid 
it on the pocket in which he carried a 
miniature revolver, the parting gift of his 
father. 

" I have tried to do my duty, Gabriel. 
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I hope you will forgive the — falsehood. I 
am not a strong woman. Rows terrify 
me. If you will give me the chance, I 
will prove to you that I shall deserve your 
trust in future. Do you mind drinking 
out of my glass? It is the only one I 
have here. With a kiss, I pledge 
you." 

She kissed the rim of the small oval 
cup that belonged to her travelling-bag, 
and handed it to her husband. He took 
a draught. 

"Why you have not finished it," she 
said, " then I am not quite forgiven. Let 
us share the last drop." She put the 
glass to her lips. " It is fine wine," she 
said smiling, " when will they learn to 
give us as good at English buffets ?" She 
handed the remaining liquid to him. He 
drank it, but made a wry face. 

"WeU, if you call that good, I'll 
guarantee to get you better at any decent 
railway-station in Great Britain. It has a 
horrid sickly taste." 

"You cannot judge, you have been 

smoking." 

« « « « « 
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There had been silence between them 
for some minutes. 

" I feel uncommonly drowsy," said 
McKenzie, yawning and rubbing his eyes. 
In another minute, he was sleeping 
soundly. At the first station — Creil — the 
guard came to the window to ask if 
Madame felt better. 

" Yes. I am quite well. I have dozed 
a little. Monsieur sleeps soundly, does he 
not ?" It was dark by this time ; the 
lamp in the carriage hidden by the blue 
blind, usual abroad. 

" Yes, indeed — how Monsieur snores. 
Madame cannot rest well with that noise 
beside her ?" 

" Take the bottle, guard, there may 
be still a thimbleful in it," said Madame, 
kindly, and handed the man the bottle he 
had brought her. It was almost empty 
now. 

^p ^p ^p ^^ ^^ 

" Amiens — dix minutes (TarreV* 

The officious guard, impressed by the 

graciousness of the pale Englishwoman, 

hurried to her coupe. She was leaning 

from the window and beckoning to him. 
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" I fear Monsieur is not well, there 
must be something wrong. He sleeps so 
soundly I cannot rouse him." 

The guard smiled good-naturedly at 
Madame's fears. 

"Do you desire he should wake just 
now ?" he asked. 

" Yes. He breathes so oddly, it alarms 
me. 

The guard shouted to McKenzie in- 
effectually. Then he shook him — this time 
there was a grunt in response. 

The guard laughed. 

"Monsieur suffers from — from a little 
too much of the good Burgundy, I think. 
Monsieur will sleep it off. It is hot 
weather, no doubt Monsieur drank a little 
more than ordinary with his dinner. Ma- 
dame will tranquillize herself, and with a 
little patience — " 

By this time several inquisitive passen- 
gers were standing close to the coupe. 
Madame within was leaning over the 
sleeper and calling to him in a frightened 
tone. 

" He has not taken too much," she said. 
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indignantly, " he is ill, my poor dear hus- 
band, he is ill." 

Among the gathering crowd was a doc- 
tor—an old Frenchman. 

** If Madame will allow me to satisfy 
her ?" he inquired, standing on the step 
of the coupe. " Here is my card." 

" Oh ! you are a doctor. Pray look at 
my dear husband ! Is he suffering ?" 

" He does not suffer, Madame, calm 
yourself. The suffering is for you, who 
are conscious. He is in a fit — probably 
paused by too good living. Always the 
ruin of so plethoric a habit. The symp- 
toms are accelerated by the unusual heat. 
I would advise Madame not to proceed. 
I live close by, indeed I had but just 
arrived by this train. I will attend to 
Monsieur, if that pleases Madame. In the 
first place I must bleed my patient, that 
is necessary to rouse him. Have I your 
consent ?" 

"Oh, Doctor! lance his poor flesh, 
draw his blood ?" she cried in horror. 

" Yes ! You cannot possibly continue 
your journey, Madame, and we are keep- 
ing the train. There is a simple but 
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decent little hotel here — quiet, and that 
is good ; close by, that is better. We will 
have Monsieur carried there with your 
leave." 

Presently the patient is laid upon a bed 
in the hotel. His wife, in despite of the 
doctor's prohibition, has insisted on try- 
ing to pour brandy between his clenched 
teeth. A little is swallowed, the rest 
trickles out of his swollen lips. Then a 
slight shudder shakes him. 

" He is better, Doctor, surely ?" cries 
the anxious wife. " He moved just now ? 
Tell me, how could this have happened ?" 

" It is not an unusual occurrence," 
says the Doctor, baring the patient's arm. 
" He may have eaten his dinner hurriedly. 
Perhaps he had some emotion. Anger, 
fright, anything, combined with this heat, 
might have brought on such an attack 
with such a subject." 

" He was frightened, poor dear ! I 
missed my footing and fell as I entered 
the train — " 

" Quite sufficient cause," says the Doc- 
tor. "No doubt some small vessel has 
given way— on the brain." 
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"But he is in no danger, Doctor?" she 
cries. 

" That I should not like to aflGlrm," he 
answers. " Bleeding is the only chance, 
of that I am sure. Calm yourself, my 
dear lady." 

The Doctor motions to the landlady. 

" For the love of God take the poor 
creature away," he says. " I cannot man- 
age two patients at once." 

Sibyl hears. 

" I implore you to let me remain, dear, 
good Doctor," she cries, and throws herself 
on her knees. 

" To think that such an orang-outang 
could have inspired this affection," com- 
ments the Doctor, and turns compassion- 
ately towards the fair woman who is 
kneeling by the bedside. " They are 
droll, these women, certainly," he mutters. 
Then he tells her she may remain if she 
will be calm. 

As he lances the patient's vein, another 
shudder convulses his frame, his lips be- 
come pallid, the face and the extremities 
are covered with copious perspiration. 
Then the body lies cold and still, the 
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muscles relax, the black blood ceases to 

flow from the incised vein. There is a 

deep gasp, followed by a feeble groan. 
« « « « « 

Life has fled from Gabriel McKenzie 
and his weeping terrified wife is left — " a 
widow — alone, amid strangers in a foreign 
land." 

To that effect the compassionate doctor 
telegraphs to Mrs. Moreton, whom he im- 
plores to come to Amiens at once. 






CHAPTER XVI. 



EEFLECTIONS. 




OT at all satisfied with himself 
after his protracted interview 
with Sibyl, Morel strolled slowly 
along the Champs Elys^es. 
When last they had met at the studio, it 
was mutually understood and agreed that 
that interview should be a final one. She 
had left him, intending to give herself 
legally into the keeping of another man, 
whose name she, as his wife, would hence- 
forth bear. On that account, if on no 
other, Claud should have scrupulously 
avoided giving her the opportunity of 
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seeing him again under circumstances 
that could not fail to bring about a further 
exhibition of that warm feeling towards 
him, which she did not even seek to hide 
or control. He realized the folly, nay 
more, the culpability of his conduct as 
he reflected on all that had occurred, nor 
did he despise himself less because he 
felt convinced that not one man in a thou- 
sand would have objected to the open 
flattery and the imdisguised admiration 
of so seductive a woman as Sibyl un- 
doubtedly was. And then Claud, with a 
mental pang, so keen that it seemed to 
cause him corresponding physical suffer- 
ing, remembered why he had met Sibyl 
so eagerly, and at once consented to her 
going with him to some place where they 
could talk without interruption. He had 
so longed for some, any sort of news 
about Pearl; he had felt that he must 
hear of her again, must learn how she 
had fared, and how that "ill-behaved 
brute" was treating her, who had quite 
forgotten what was due to his gentle wife 
on the occasion of her last interview 
with Morel at his studio. Of all this 
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Sibyl either would or could tell him no- 
thing;. What he learnt was the one sad 
fact, that Pearl had now lost the charming 
little companion to whom she had been so 
much attached. 

Claud felt how terrible a blow that 
must have been to her, who was so tender 
and so affectionate. Then came a poig- 
nant question of self-reproach. Would 
it have been better for Pearl if he had 
remained in London, could he have served 
her if he had thus followed his first im- 
pulse when he heard of the telegram from 
Hastings ? Then he remembered that he 
had pledged his word to her to go to 
Hamburg that same night. Thinking 
further over the whole matter, Claud felt 
convinced that he could never cross the 
threshold of Carlton's house again, unless 
some suitable apology were offered to him 
by that gentleman, or unless Pearl bade 
him come to her. For her, there was 
nothing Claud would not do, or dare. 
He had already given her one proof of his 
anxiety to please her, in undertaking that 
hurried, ill-timed journey to Hamburg be- 
cause she bade him " go." 
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On his arrival at the quaint old German 
town, Claud had written somewhat for- 
mally to the Senator Steinmann, announ- 
cing his arrival and requesting an inter- 
view with Lotta. The Frau Senatorin 
had opened his letter, and she answered 
it, guardedly. She mentioned the depart- 
ure of her husband and daughter for 
London, and urged Mr. Morel not to leave 
Hamburg until he had received some 
further communication from her. 

Claud was staying at Professor Reich's, 
and, in spite of the stijBling heat, endured 
the close confinement of the Gransegasse 
with unwonted patience. He considered 
this voluntary martyrdom a sort of expiation 
for the wrong that had seemed to come 
and get itself done by him, in these latter 
days, without any active interference on 
his part. His experience of the last six 
months was utterly at variance with the 
easy going tenor of his former existence. 
He had always found life easy, pleasant 
and straightforward hitherto, now difficul- 
ties and troubles seemed to beset him, on 
the right hand and on the left. His 
great, his absorbing interest until now had 
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been his profession, and all his energy and 
striving were merged in his work. Now 
his thoughts had gone astray, and leaving 
those satisfactory paths had wandered to- 
wards and finally centred in a woman — and 
she the wife of a man who Claud felt had 
become his enemy. There was a time when 
the artist fancied he could free himself 
from the spell Pearl had so innocently 
cast upon him. He even voted himself 
unmanly in yielding so entirely to its in- 
fluence ; yet, after that, he had allowed him- 
self to see more of her, only to appreciate her 
better, for he certainly learnt to love her 
as he had never loved before. At their 
last interview he thought she had surely 
began to suspect the nature of his feelings, 
which he feared he had been unable to 
control as entirely, as, for her sake, he 
had endeavoured to do. And it was on 
that occasion that he had to stand by pas- 
sively, while she was being bullied and 
insulted by the words, and more still by 
the manner of Hubert Carlton. Claud 
was now beset by a longing to guard and 
watch over Pearl. He felt, with a lover's 
superstitious presentiment, that evil was 
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coming to her, and it seemed to be his 
right, by reason of the pure love he bore 
her, to constitute himself her champion 
and her guardian, to be ever in her 
vicinity, and ready to defend and protect 
her from all manner of harm. In the 
midst of these growing desires there 
would come to him a new dread, and this 
was the true reason of his delaying his re- 
turn to England. If she should refuse to 
see him again? If she should yield to 
what Claud fully anticipated might be 
commanded to her, and refuse to meet 
him ? Then would his life indeed appear 
most desolate. Such was the tenor of 
Morel's thinking as he wandered through 
the streets of Paris into which no coolness 
seemed to come with the lengthening 
shadows. He had passed through another 
phase of mental disquiet in Hamburg. 
This was when Lotta and her father wrote 
to him, the former to ask him to absolve 
her from her promise, the latter to inform 
him that after the cruel neglect shown to 
his daughter by Mr. Morel, the Senator 
must request him at once and formally to 
withdrp,w whatever imaginary claim he 
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might still pretend to have on that young 
lady's future. There was no further ex- 
planation given, Claud wanted none. He 
accepted the freedom offered to him, smart- 
ing a little under the consciousness that 
he had behaved badly to a girl who had 
shown herself generous and kind to him. 
This every sensitive man, must have felt, 
and reproached himself accordingly. But 
in his heart, Claud forgot all regrets in the 
blessed relief of finding himself once 
again wholly unfettered and able to act 
according to impulse or inclination, with- 
out consulting the wishes or the pleasure 
of — a future wife. 

Claud had lingered on in Hamburg from 
day to day, longing and yet dreading to 
get back to London. Finally, he deter- 
mined to arrange his journey in accord- 
ance with the request of Sir Hardbank, who 
had previously settled to be in Paris about 
the 15th of August. Even the chance of 
a chat with Delroy was looked forward to 
as a welcome change by Morel, who 
fancied that " a talk on art " might again 
arouse his dormant energy and lead him 
to work. The Professor had given him 
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theoretical advice by the yard, now Morel 
longed for a simple comparing of technical 
notes with a fellow-worker. 

What Morel's fate was when he called 
at the hotel at noon, has been told. Ere 
he parted from Sibyl she had declared her 
intention to leave that same evening, and 
as she had a personal motive to influence 
her, he did not doubt she really would 
go. So, at nine o'clock, Morel again pre- 
sented himself at the conciergerie, and was 
told that Sir Hardbank was within, and 
awaiting Monsieur in the sitting-room — 
No. 10. 

Sir Hardbank and his wife welcomed 
the artist cordially. But hardly were the 
first greetings exchanged when, both hus- 
band and wife, almost in a breath in- 
quired, 
• " And what do you know of Delroy ?" 

" Nothing," said Claud. ** I have never 
seen or heard of him since that Sunday 
night when we parted at Hastings." 

'' And where did you part — not at the 
station ?" asked Lady Hardly, answering 
her own question by another, and then 
waiting Morel's reply. 

B 2 
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" Delroy walked towards the station 
with me, and then said he should take a 
boat for an hour. The sea was invitingly 
calm and looked like a mirror. I was 
almost tempted to * miss my train,' as you 
so kindly bade me do, Lady Hardly, and 
to accompany Delroy. But, for once, 
duty conquered — and I went on my way, 
though not rejoicing." 

" Ah ! then you left Monsieur Delroy to 
trust himself to the treacherous ocean 
alone, and that bears out my supposition. 
I believe to this day that he saw a mer- 
maid that night, and that she bewitched 
him." 

Although Lady Hardly laughed. Morel 
knew there was some covert meaning in 
her words. 

" This becomes interesting," said he, 
" may I know what gave you so romantic 
a notion ?" 

" Certainly. From that Sunday night 
Delroy has been a different man. He 
used to be always disengaged, always glad 
to spend his time with Sir Hardbank. 
Now we scarcely ever see him. The night 
you left us, he did not return at all. We 
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concluded that he had not been able to 
part from you, and had accompanied you 
to town. Next morning he appeared at 
Belmont, told us, vaguely, that he had 
met an old friend, who had claims upon 
him, and who insisted on his company 
to London certainly, to Paris, perhaps. 
Then, having packed up his things, he 
went off again mysteriously, for he de- 
clined all our offers of hospitality, and 
would not even permit us to drive him to 
the station. Since then, he has twice 
honoured us with his company at Belmont, 
where the decorations have ignominiously 
come to a standstill, in the absence of the 
* artist mossoo,' as the workmen called 
him." 

" Yes, I must say his conduct has been 
very odd, very odd indeed," said Sir 
Hardbank, solemnly, taking a pinch of 
snuff between his finger and thumb, and 
holding it, while he added, " he did 
promise to join us here. You have re- 
membered our original appointment for 
the 15th, Morel, 1 wonder if our friend 
will do the same." 

As if to settle Sir Hardbank's inquiry, a 
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waiter entered, presenting a card to Lad;^^By 
Hardly. 

"It is he! — Monsieur Delroy himself,' -*e^> 
she said, " this — " 



" Speak of the — ah ! —I beg your pa 
don, nay dear — yes — show Monsieur up,' 
interrupted her husband. 

And a minute after, Delroy was m thi 
room. Had Morel heard nothing con 
cerning the change in his friend, he migh 
not have remarked it. But with Ladj^^ 
Hardly' s words fresh in his memory^ 
Claud looked at Delroy, and thought h^ 
had a pre-occupied almost a careworn, 
appearance, quite foreign to his usual 
easy-going philosophical demeanour. 

An hour was passed in general conver- 
sation, and then the artists, having ar- 
ranged to meet Sir Hardbank on the 
following day, walked off arm-in-arm. 

^' You have seen so little of our kind 
friends, Delroy, that they consider them- 
selves quite neglected," said Morel. " What 
have you been doing with yourself this 
last month ?" 

'' Oh ! a variety of things have occupied 
me, my dear, more than you would care 
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to hear," said Delroy, evasively, and 
straightway carrying the war into the 
enemy's country, added inquiringly, "And 
so you have been to Hamburg, eh ? I 
sincerely hope you can reassure me about 
our poor little Miss Lotta. Have you 
made your peace with her and been for- 
given r 

Then Morel told how that matter had 
come to an end. 

" Well, perhaps it is best so," said 
Delroy, who had not listened with his 
usual attention to Morel's somewhat 
lengthy personal narrative. " You really 
seem to be too sensitive a man to bear 
the yoke of married life with that true 
equanimity which refuses to succumb, 
even if linked to an unsuitable partner in 
the transaction called wedlock, which 
usually requires more business, talent and 
calculation than almost any other joint 
concern. You are too romantic, dear 
Claud, that is true. By-the-by, when do 
you intend to go to London ? I start the 
day after to-morrow, and have to see 
Madame Pearl Carlton on a matter of 
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importance. Can I give her any message 
from you ?" 

" May I know the nature of your 
errand?" asked Morel, eagerly. 

" For once, I cannot oblige you," said 
Delroy, shrugging his shoulders. " This 
errand is business, and its nature — private. 
Believe my regret in disappointing you." 

After a silence, Claud, unable to restrain 
his curiosity, said, 

" I am not given to inquisitive specula- 
tion, but I confess I should very much 
like to know what you can possibly have 
to say privately to Mrs. Carlton." 

" Oh ! my good Claud," cried Delroy 
with a deprecatory smile, " you must be 
content with not knowing the secret of 
your friend, this time. Believe me — ' there 
are more things in heaven and earth, than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy' — you 
agree with your divine William, do you 
not— hein ?" 

" Pardon my indiscretion," said Morel 
stiffly. 

** Oh ! my faith, no, we must not quarrel 
a second time and all about so good and 
honest a lady as Madame Pearl. No, 
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Claud, come don't bear malice. Say, we 
will go to London together. Will you be 
ready to start after to-morrow ?" 

'* Yes," answered Morel, readily catch- 
ing at the chance thus offered to him of 
having to fix an early day for his depart- 
ure. " That will suit me. It is quite 
time I went to look after No. 1." 

"Agreed. Now come with me and I 
will take you to one of the few of our 
old student haunts still left. There we 
will sup and drink together to the memory 
of days byegone, and to something brighter 
in the future." 




CHAPTER XVII. 



OOUNSEIi. 




HE Steinmanns remained a month 
at Fern-Lea. On tlie very day 
of Lotta's arrival, Mrs. Carlton, 
in answer to tlie girl's earnest 
entreaty, had confided to her the gist of the 
conversation held with Morel at the 
studio. Tenderly, but in all honesty, Pearl 
acknowledged what Claud had confessed to 
her regarding the state of his own feeling, 
and also his avowed purpose of going to 
Hamburg to put his case fairly to Lotta, 
and leave the decision of his fate in her 
hands. 

" That is the truth, and such is bis per- 
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plexity," said Mrs. Carlton. " Now you 
must think the matter over quietly, my 
poor Lotta, and resolve on whatever course 
you may consider best." 

" And what do you advise me ?" the 
girl asked, when she had sobbed herself 
into comparative tranquillity. 

" I think that you must choose your 
course according to your own feeling, my 
dear child,'' Pearl answered, suddenly 
realizing by how many years experience 
had made her the senior of Lotta. 

" But I want your advice, Pearl. I 
want your help. You seem to understand 
Claud as well as you do me. I am sure 
you are sorry for us both ! Though why 
he requires pity, I cannot make out, for 
after all he seems to have his own way in 
everything." 

" Dear Lotta you are not just to him. 
He has a kind, generous nature, and it 
must be terrible to him to feel that he is 
causing, and is likely to cause pain to so 
dear and good a girl as you have always 
shown yourself, and to him most espe- 
cially, no doubt." 

" But I cannot see that he is compelled 
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to give me pain. He says lie does not 
love me, but I love him ! And if we were 
married, I would be so good, so tender to 
him, that he should learn to care for me. 
Granted that there is some other girl 
who has taken his fancy, you have heard 
from himself that she does not return his 
affection, and I should soon succeed in 
making him forget her. Don't you think 
so?" 

'* If that is your feeling in the matter, 
dear," said Pearl, with a faint attempt at a 
smile, '' there can be but one decision for 
you. Write to Mr. Morel, tell him that 
all will be well, and that you are anxious 
to see him at once." 

'' Oh ! Pearl, I know you do not feel 
with me " cried Lotta reproachfully, "you 
think I am wrong in asserting my claim 
to his promise. You don't sympathise 
with me, in the least. Are you changed 
too ? There was a time when you would 
have felt all this trouble of mine as keenly 
as though it were your own." As she 
spoke, Lotta, who was kneeling at Pearl's 
feet, lifted her tear-stained face, and 
looked up in piteous appeal at her friend. 
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Pearl gently laid her hand upon the girl's 
shoulders. 

" My poor child," she said, " it is the 
fact of my feeling so keenly for you that 
makes me hesitate, instead of giving you 
the advice you want to receive from me. 
You wish me to tell you that I think you 
would act wisely if you followed your 
natural inclinations. I cannot tell you so, 
because I feel convinced that you would 
make a grievous, an irretrievable mistake, 
and risk your chance of future content 
and his. A year ago I should have said, 
as I then firmly believed, a wife has 
everything in her power ; she cannot fail 
to secure her husband's happiness, if 
she devotes all her thoughts, her wishes 
and her energy to that end. Then, I was 
hopefully, happily ignorant. Now, bitter 
experience has taught me that I was mis- 
taken. Even starting with so fair a pros- 
pect as I did, holding my husband's 
heart as all my own, I have found that 
thus to keep it is a more difficult task 
than I have been able to accomplish, 
although with all my soul, and strength, 
and power of will, I have striven to hold 
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what I am now striving to regain. For 
his love is mine no longer ! Dear Lotta, 
to you alone in all the world have I made 
this bitter confession. And to you, be- 
cause I fear you are about to risk suffer- 
ing, as I suffer ! No, child, don't pity 
me, and do not let us talk about my 
troubles. In some way it must be my 
fault. I must have erred, however un- 
consciously, or life could not be so hard 
to bear. I once read that some natures 
rebel against demonstrative affection. 
Perhaps it is so with my husband. Had 
I cared, or seemed to care less, perhaps 
he — but we are straying from what con- 
cerns you, my poor girl. It seems strange 
to myself to admit to you what I must 
own I am beginning to believe. Men 
care most for the women that care least. 
To rivet a man's affection you should not 
let him know that he has yours, certainly 
he must not be allowed to suppose that 
he holds it absolutely. There may be 
exceptions, but that I incline to believe 
is the rule. The more a true woman is 
loved, the more she clings to him who so 
honours her. With men it seems to be 
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the reverse. Could you hope to fare well, 
Lotta, in trusting^ your love and the care 
of your future to a man who himself 
hesitates to accept the responsibility, feel- 
ing that he cannot even commence by 
bestowing on you such afPection as you 
avowedly have for him ?" 

Having listened to and pondered on all 
Pearl had to say to her, Lotta went to her 
father and put the case to him. 

" There must be some other woman at 
the bottom of all this shilly-shallying," 
said he, and for the simple old Senator 
the remark was a shrewd one. "Mrs. 
Carlton herself seems to have hinted as 
much to you. Does she know it as a fact, 
or only suspect it ?" 

Lotta could not say positively. What 
Pearl had chiefly impressed upon her was, 
that it would be unwise to hold a man to 
a promise he evidently did not wish to 
keep. Pearl had hinted something about 
Morel's afPection for another, but declared 
that he was quite aware his love was 
hopeless. 

This consultation between father and 
daughter, as a natural consequence, 
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brought about another trying interview 
for Mrs. Carlton, to whom the aggrieved 
parent came, anxious to relieve himself 
of a portion of the burden he had to bear 
on his child's account. 

The old Senator, warmed with his own 
grievance, now allowed himself to express 
what he had hitherto scarcely allowed him- 
self to conjecture. He told Mrs. Carlton 
plainly that he believed it was she herself 
who, perhaps unconsciously, but not the 
less securely, held Morel's fancy captive. 

" I am not blaming you in the matter," 
said he ; " hitherto you may have known 
nothing of the truth. Now you yourself 
are beginning to believe that my surmise 
is correct. I see that in your honest eyes 
which have not yet learnt to deny your 
conviction, and T mean to speak as frankly 
to you as I would to my own daughter. 
First of all I tell you that she shall never 
be Morel's wife, on that point I am reso- 
lute. He has behaved both shamelessly 
and shamefully. I could say no harder 
word of any man whom I did not consider 
a common thief, or a felon. Now, not 
content with the belief that he has ruined 
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Lotta's peace of mind — (in which lie 
shall soon find himself mistaken, for she 
shall be married to a better man before 
the year is over) — not content with one 
victim, he is compromising you. He has 
so far succeeded too, that he has disturbed 
your husband's peace of mind, and caused 
him to fret you and himself in a way it 
grieves me to see. In future, you will 
have to close your doors against the 
handsome, insidious villain, Mrs. Carlton, 
or on your own head will break the 
storm already threatening your domestic 
horizon." 

What could Pearl say ? She dared not 
defend Morel, she felt she must not risk 
taking his part, without appearing to side 
with one who had undoubtedly behaved 
ill towards her friend. As for her hus- 
band, she knew well that the change in 
his conduct was not due to any heedless- 
ness of hers, or any such iniquitous de- 
sign on the part of Claud, as the Senator 
accredited to him. And yet she could 
not bring herself even to hint to her old 
friend, that the cause of the estrangement 
between Hubert and herself was the 
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direct consequence of his infatuation for, 
and the personal influence upon him, of a 
designing woman. So Pearl listened in 
silence, and bore the implied reproach of 
Lotta's father without any protest. She 
had learned, indeed she was daily learn- 
ing great lessons in patience, and still 
looked forward with some hope to a better 
future. 

During the Sussex fortnight Carlton 
absented himself altogether from home, 
pleading " business on the course." 
Which excuse was valid, for he had now 
plunged with a gambler's passion into the 
chance game of turf speculation, and 
concentrating his energy on his ventures 
there, felt it to be a duty to watch his 
interests on the spot. He had also 
since gone over to Hastings, finding some 
consolation in exhaustive conversation 
with Mrs. Moreton. The vacations at 
Grienville House had commenced, but there 
were some pupils, left in the widow's 
charge for a certain number of years, 
who had neither home nor friends to 
receive them. A certain ward in chancery, 
and two others whom a tyrannical father 
chose to part from their ill-used, neglected 
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mother. He had first alienated his own 
affection from her, and had since de- 
prived her even of the sight of her chil- 
dren. Such pupils had to be guarded 
with exceptional rigour, and for their 
care Mrs. Moreton required special pay- 
ment, or rather prepayment. 

There are not many ladies who choose 
to undertake such responsibilities. Who 
can blame those that are thus obliging, if 
they demand special remuneration for 
what becomes almost a gaoler's office ? 
To keep children estranged, hidden from 
a loving, yearning mother needs wondrous 
vigilance ! And this Mrs. Moreton's care 
ensured to such pupils. It was thus she 
explained herself to Carlton who, having 
heard certain suggestive rumours about 
these permanent boarders, cross-ques- 
tioned the widow, but was easily satisfied 
by her ready reply. Indeed Carlton's 
interest in any but one person of whom 
Mrs. Moreton could tell him, was very 
feeble. It was only when Sibyl's name 
was mentioned, or Sibyl's commonplace 
letters were read to him, that Carlton 

would listen eagerly. 
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" Yesterday was more oppressive than 
ever." " The Grand Hotel at Vevey is 
quite the nicest I have stayed at/' " A 
thunderstorm is prophesied which will be 
grand among these mountains." Such 
was the tenor of Sibyl's epistles. But 
on three occasions there were special 
messages to Mr. Carlton, and once an 
enclosure "to be given into his own 
hands." This contained a comprehensive 
reply to certain questions on matters con- 
nected with an important Autumnal race, 
in which Mrs. McKenzie took a person^il 
interest. Thus Carlton spent his time 
among the votaries of the turf, consumed 
by the desire that it should pass swiftly, so 
that he might see Sibyl again, listen to her 
counsel and worship at the shrine of her 
fascination. Between himself and his 
wife, the wall of division begun by a chance 
stone had risen higher and higher, and 
the effect of Sibyl's absence, from which 
Pearl had hoped so much , was neutralized 
by the insidious warning and taunt 
which the woman who loved Morel had, 
in her jealous dread, chosen to whisper to 
Hubert. 

On the fifteenth of August, the Stein- 
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manns left London, and early on tlie 
morning of the sixteenth Carlton received 
a telegram from Mrs. Moreton, imploring 
his immediate presence at Hastings to 
assist in a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to S — . 

With a hurried farewell to his wife, 
but without any explanation of the 
message that called him away, Hubert 
obeyed the summons. He listened to 
Mrs. Moreton's account of the telegram 
received from the French doctor, who 
had been present at the death of 
Major McKenzie, and instantly volun- 
teered to accompany the elder widow on 
her proposed mission of condolence to the 
younger one. 

Mrs. McKenzie was overwhelmed by 
the cruel persistence of the undeserved 
Nemesis which appeared to pursue her, 
for some utterly ignored purpose of 
vengeance. 

" What have I done ? What can I 
do ?" she said, turning in pathetic appeal 
from her mother to Hubert Carlton, who, 
under these tragic circumstances did not 
venture to speak his thoughts aloud. To 
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Mrs. Moreton he had already communi- 
cated the fact, that he thought Mrs. 
McKenzie's position as the Major's widow, 
and possessed of the Major's money 
would be a far more agreeable one, than 
she could ever have enjoyed as his wife. 

The solicitors of the deceased were 
communicated with, as also his only 
relative in Great Britain, an ancient 
maiden lady, his father's sister, residing 
now, as she had done for seventy-five 
years, in Perth. She, who considered 
her brother and his only son as among 
the "ungodly," took no notice of the 
death of the latter. The solicitor, anxious 
to remain on good terms with the rich 
widow of his client, went to Amiens in 
person, and was quite touched by the 
helpless misery of the beautiful young 
bride so cruelly bereaved. He and his 
partner also attended the late Major's 
funeral, which took place a week later, 
The widow decided to have the body 
brought to London. 

" I shall then be able to visit and tend 
his grave myself," she sobbed, when she 
communicated her intentions to have 
" Gabriel carried home^^ to the lawyer. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



APTER A TIME. 




DULL March wind raised and 
whirled the gritty dust aloft, 
flung it tormentingly into the 
faces of those who walked, and 
forced those who drove to close the win- 
dows in their endeavour to keep out the 
penetrating discomforting blast. Hubert 
Carlton made his way, evidently under 
protest and in the teeth of the biting wind, 
from Kensington Gore, across Hyde Park, 
to Grosvenor Square. 

The unpleasant outward atmosphere, 
and some equally disturbing inward 
thought, had combined to irritate him. 
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As he walked, his face wore a preoccupied 
and angry look, which changed with 
startling rapidity to one of pleasure, when 
in answer to his inquiry at the door of 
one of the houses in the square he was 
informed. " Mrs. McKenzie is at home !" 
It was a home ! Arranged and furnished 
with an utter disregard to expense, and 
with an elaboration of luxury and elegance 
that rather seemed to realize what we 
now see so ably counterfeited on the 
stage, than to be intended for eveiy day 
occupation. From the cool mossy velvet 
of the hall carpeting, to the exquisite 
finish of the tinted scrollwork on the 
ceiling of the boudoir, every detail was 
carried out in perfect harmony according 
to the fastidious taste of Mrs. McKenzie. 
She had designed and superintended the 
entire arrangement and decoration of what 
was already talked of as a gem, among 
London houses. The young widow had 
created quite a sensation when — ^^ poor 
creature r — the sudden and horrible end 
of her honeymoon first became known 
to the wide circle interested in the fate 
of "the McKenzies." Their wealth and 
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their future position as (to some extent) 
leaders in a certain portion of London 
Society, had been talked of with so 
much elaboration during the last season 
by both Lady Caroline Carlton and Lady 
Basilisk, that the movements of the 
" distinguished young couple" were 
much noted and canvassed. And when the 
astonishing rumour became a certainty, 
that the poor Major had died suddenly 
of an apoplectic fit — (which with his habits, 
his size and his bull-neck could not be 
wondered at !) and that Mrs. McKenzie 
had inherited all her husband's wealth 
in consequence of a settlement at the 
time of marriage, then the interest in her 
— ^^ wonderful creature T — grew amazing. 
People ascertained that she purposed 
establishing herself in the best part of 
London, and that in her own house she 
intended, as soon as the etiquette of 
mourning would permit, "to receive," 
with the personal co-operation of Lady 
Basihsk. Now people quite longed to see 
"how she bore her trouble" and "how 
she would furnish her house." 

Sibyl herself felt that she had indeed 
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reached the pinnacle of what she con- 
sidered happiness. She had secured a 
home of luxury, and won a position of 
distinction, such as she had all her life 
desired. There was but one longing un- 
fulfilled, and that was hidden in her 
breast. She did not doubt that, in due 
course, she would be able to win for her 
own the name and the love of the man 
for whom she still felt an absorbing 
passion. Time, patience, perseverance, 
and watchfulness would help her. All 
these she could afford to give. She was 
rich, independent, and entire mistress of 
her position and her actions. Her first 
step after the formal settlement of legal 
matters, (whicli were not complicated, as 
the provision made at the time of mar- 
riage concerned only the wife and a 
provision for possible children), was to 
induce Mrs. Moreton to give notice to 
parents and guardians of the disestablish- 
ment of Grlenville House at the end of 
the year. Then Sibyl proposed that her 
mother should take up a permanent resi- 
dence in the town house, receiving an 
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allowance of £500 per annum from Mrs. 
McKenzie. 

" We shall, of course, not interfere with 
one another in the least," Sibyl said to 
her mother, when she explained the plans 
for their joint Ufe in London. " It will 
certainly be pleasanter for you to have a 
comfortable house in town and go into 
fashionable society, than to be slaving for 
your pupils and their friends, here. Be- 
sides, it would be disagreeable to me to 
have you spoken of as a school-mistress, 
when I am known to be one of the 
wealthiest single women in my circle." 

Mrs. Moreton took some time for re- 
flection, and then accepted her daughter's 
proposition. She told her "pupils and 
friends" that she gave up her "pleasing 
though onerous duties, with profound re- 
gret." She really was loth to part with the 
two Misses Marsden, because she felt that 
the link between herself and the gallant 
Colonel was likely to suffer by this 
rupture. As it did. The ancient warrior 
was too much afraid of despotic little Mrs. 
Winter to take up his abode in London, 
and thus continue his intimacy with 
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Mrs. Moreton. And as for his daughters, 
he soon found them very much in the 
way in his small establishment in Hast- 
ings. So he resolved to make his peace 
with Sister Sophia, to whose rural home 
the girls were presently sent back, sadder 
if not wiser maidens, after the unexpected 
launch into " fashionable dissipation " 
afforded them by a residence in Glenville 
House. 

It was just three months since Mrs. 
McKenzie had taken possession of her new 
house, where, at present, she " received" 
only a limited number of privileged 
visitors — among these the most constant 
was Hubert Carlton. Indeed, scarcely a 
day passed that he did not present himself 
at the portals of the widow's residence. 
But it frequently happened that, like a 
modern Peri, he had to turn disconsolate 
from the closed gate. Hence, his sudden 
pleasure, when on this bleak March day, 
he found himself unhesitatingly admitted, 
and at once conducted into Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie's boudoir. The walls, the couches, 
the chairs of this bonbonnifere room were 
all cushioned and padded with faintly- 
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tinted satin. " Bits of blue" in the recog- 
nised shades of Sfevres and old Chelsea 
rested upon quaint gilt brackets, and some 
Venetian mirrors and opal-hued flasks and 
glasses added to the bijou appearance of 
the apartment. 

Mrs. McKenzie, wearing a becoming 
Marie Stuart cap, and a Pompadour robe 
of black velvet, relieved by seams and 
linings of dead white silk, was seated in 
her favourite attitude by the fire. Her 
feet rested upon the fender, her head 
was laid back upon the low chair. She 
scarcely moved when Carlton was an- 
nounced, and in answer to his eager 
greeting, gave him two passive fingers. 

" Thanks for not denying yourself 
to-day," he said, seating himself beside 
her, and retaining her hand in his warm 
clasp. " Indeed, you would not so often 
be cruel, if you knew what I suffer when 
you forbid my seeing you." 

" Don't be ridiculous," she said, with- 
drawing her hand. " Tell me about the 
Spring Meeting. Is everything going 
wrong there also ?" 

" The devil is in it," he said, and 
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muttered an oath on his ill-luck. " Since 
the turn of the year, everything I touch 
goes wrong. This very morning I hear 
that Sibylla is disabled, and will not put in 
an appearance for months to come. Her 
breakdown in her gallop on the Heath was 
owing to a ruptured blood-vessel — what do 
you think of that ? Of course, backers lost 
confidence at once, so I shall scratch her 
out of all pending engagements." 

" You seem to have done nothing but 
lose ever since the summer," said Sibyl, 
in a complaining tone. 

" Indeed, I think you would be sur- 
prised to hear how much I have lost," 
said he. 

" Pray don't tell me," she said, " you 
know how I object to unpleasant details. 
I myself have something disagreeable to 
say to you. I shall abstain from running 
any further risks while fortune is proving 
herself so unkind to us. Why do not you 
follow my good example and also lie by 
for a time ? It is a long lane that has no 
turning, even your luck must come back 
again." 

" I am * in' far too deep for the whole 
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of this year to think of drawing back 
now," said he, " besides, when things can- 
not be worse, there is just a chance of 
their getting better. The whole of Lady 
Caroline's money has been handed over 
to her now, and that relieves me of a 
troublesome responsibility. Of course it 
also relieved me of a heavy amount of 
money." 

" Yes, one way or another, your coffers 
will soon require replenishing, I should 
think. By the by, I hope you have at 
last made some attempt at a reconciliation 
with your lady-mother? Such family 
squabbles are most infra, dig.^^ 

" I make an attempt 1" cried Carlton, 
irate. " Most certainly not. It is she 
who has grievously offended me. Why 
should I make any advances, pray ?" 

" Ah ! my dear boy, do calm yourself. 
These tempers are absurd. You speak 
like a furious Eton lad. When will you 
learn the wisdom of temperate speech and 
cool judgment ? Do beheve me, there is 
nothing more undignified, less comme il 
fautf in fact, than letting the world know 
of your private grievances. I also hope 
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you have acted on the hint I gave you 
about a necessary and decisive interview 
with your wife ?' ' 

^^ My wifeT cried Carlton with a forced 
laugh. *' Little enough I have to do 
with her. She has turned the tables on 
me these last three days, and actually 
refuses to see me 1 What do you say to 
that ?" 

"It is quite interesting as a piece of 
news/' said Sibyl, with a smile; "pray 
tell me more. I could not have believed 
little Mrs. Pearl had so much spirit. I 
suppose you did go down to Richmond 
that evening after I advised you to speak 
to her seriously? Did you make some 
sensible and peaceable arrangements with 
her ?" 

" Yes, of course I went down to Fern- 
Lea that night as you bade me. You 
know I had been staying in town, close 
to Tattersall's, for a week before. I told 
Pearl that I had reason to believe she had 
twice visited Morel at his studio in de- 
fiance of my distinct prohibition." 

" That sounds rather abrupt. Pray 
what did she say ?" asked Sibyl, raising 
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her head. She was suddenly roused to 
real interest. 

" She said nothing. She would neither 
acknowledge or deny anything. She told 
me that as I daily proved my utter dis- 
regard for her feelings and her welfare 
by my present mode of life, she no longer 
considered herself responsible to me for 
either her words or her actions." 

" Ah I she said that ! Do you know 
what that means ?" cried Sibyl, excitedly. 

" She meant to repeat her objection to 
my visiting you, I know. She thinks I 
am wrong to come here since she has de- 
clined to see you 1" 

" Don't talk of me, that is nothing," 
cried Sibyl, hurriedly. "I will explain 
Mrs. Carlton's words to you. She in- 
tends you to understand that she is sub- 
mitting herself to Morel's influence, and 
that she is resolving to defy you !" 

" And if she does ? Can I blame her ?" 
asked Carlton, almost ruefully. " She is 
nothing to me now, and I suppose I can- 
not be much to her, poor girl. We can 
never have any interests in common again. 
Yet when I am with her, and see her 
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quiet, patient, dutiful, I sometimes feel 
that I have treated her badly. Then L 
long to escape from her wistful eyes, and 
quite hate myself." 

" Poor boy !" said Sibyl, taking his 
hand in hers now. "You have been 
much provoked. You really have no 
cause so to reproach yourself. But you 
must not talk of running away." 

" Ah ! you know that I shall never 
run far while I can come to you. I always 
long to be with you, I count the hours 
that part us and think they drag like 
weeks. When we are together, time 
literally flies. I always want to hear you 
speak, to have your help, your advice, 
your judgment. Indeed, Sibyl, I feel 
like a ship without rudder or sail when 
you will not let me come to you, to con- 
fide my troubles to you, and tell you all 
that happens." 

"You have evidently experienced the 
sensations romantically described in a 
certain French song, my poor boy ! Ce 
que je suis sans toi ! — eh ? But you have 
not much cause to complain, I think." 

Sibyl rose thoughtfully and crossed the 
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room. She turned her back upon him, 
and stood apparently looking out of the 
window. Presently she spoke again. 

"It is absolutely necessary that you 
should make your peace with Pearl," she 
said. " If this division between you goes 
on unchecked, your wife will be eloping 
with Morel." 

" Good God ! Do you really think she 
would be capable of such an act ?" cried 
Carlton, starting to his feet. 

Sibyl checked the hasty words that 
came to her lips, and after a pause, said 
quietly, 

" I am not given to rash conclusions. 
That is my opinion. How long is it since 
you had your conversation with Mrs. 
Carlton ?" 

" Three days. It was the same night 
that you told me to go to her. It is 
actually three whole days since you have 
condescended to receive me, Sibyl ! Do I 
deserve such treatment from you ?" 

" You are not very amusing when I do 
allow you to come, my friend," she said, 
with a depreciating smile. " There are 
three or four other men of my acquain- 
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tance who make themselves agreeable when 
I receive them. To them I give the privi- 
lege of entertaining me. You make me 
feel triste. I hate being bored and de- 
pressed. And why should I submit to 
such an infliction ?" 

" You know that both Poynter and 
Legaye are simply fortune-hunters, and 
they flatter and fawn to you because they 
want your money !" cried Carlton with 
anger. 

" If there is so little to attract in me^ I 
wonder you are here so often. I alwayfl 
was led to believe myself rather fascinating 
long before I had money to back me." 

"You taunt and torment me until I 
hardly know what I am saying," he cried, 
in weak protest. "You know you have 
but to command, I am quite your humble 
servant, absolutely at your orders. Do 
not tell me I bore you. I cannot bear to 
hear it." 

" Poor dear boy I You grow more and 
more childish, really," she said, with 
quite a pleasant smile now, and not with- 
drawing her hand, which he had again 
taken. " But we are losing time. You 
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must really bring this refractory wife of 
your's to reason. You certainly failed 
ignominiously in your attempt to make 
her see or receive me. You must now 
try kindness and persuasion, and endea- 
vour to induce her to reveal the truth 
about Morel, and confess if she is in the 
habit of seeing him." 

" You are so much interested in this 
Morel, Mrs. McKenzie, and seem to have 
so intimate a knowledge of his intentions 
and his wishes, that I think it would be 
better for you to have an interview with 
him yourself, and try your powers of per- 
suasion," said Carlton, aroused to the 
torment of new suspicions and anxieties. 

" As if I had not tried 1" then checking 
herself added, " on your account, of 
course I I have called at the studio three 
times, I have written and made appoint- 
ments, I have asked, begged of him, to 
see me here, and he will not !" Again 
forgetting her listener she spoke bitterly. 

" He shall answer for such gross rude- 
ness, and that before I am a day older," 
cried Carlton, who was in a mood that 
craved for a violent vent to his over- 
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wrought feeling ; and all unheeding Mrs. 
McKenzie's hurried entreaty to stay and 
listen to reason, he snatched up his hat 
and left the house, distrust and hatred 
urging him to some rash act of ven- 
geance. 





CHAPTER XIX. 



POOE PEARL. 




HE months that Mrs. McKenzie 
had spent so agreeably in ar- 
ranging her legal business and 
settling herself in her new home, 
had been passed by Mrs. Carlton in ever 
increasing unhappiness. The time of the 
Steinmanns' visit was a trying one to the 
gentle, loving wife, but much worse days 
were in store for her. From the morning 
that Carlton received Mrs. Moreton's 
telegram and crossed over to France 
with that lady, Pearl felt that all thought 
of winning her husband back, and by her 
patient love weaning him from the fascina- 
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ting power Sibyl exercised over him, must 
be abandomed. She had no longer any 
hold upon him. He had quarrelled with 
his mother, he had abandoned his business, 
and his present method of gaining (or 
losing) money gave him sufficient excuse 
for perpetual absence from home. Under 
the stress of ceaseless inward fretting 
Pearl's health gave way, and her hopes of 
a little life all her own, to be cared for 
and tended, to fill up the terrible void 
caused by the loss of Dora, were blighted. 
The baby that came at Christmas time, was 
dead. Some passing tenderness welled 
up in Carlton's preoccupied thoughts, 
when he saw his poor wife's trouble and 
suffering. If all had been well, if the 
child had hved, gladdening the young 
mother's heart and forcing her to brood 
less over her other anxiety, Hubert him- 
self might have been attracted back to a 
home, the monotonous dulness of which 
depressed and alienated him more and 
more. 

The neighbours, in Richmond, finding 
their invitations refused, and their visits 
unreturned, soon gave up all attempts at 
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further intercourse with the Carltons. 
Mrs. Winter was the only person who still 
sought Pearl with kind persistence, and 
compelled her to drive to town — for a 
change — now and then, or sometimes in- 
vited herself to spend the day at Fern-Lea. 
Mrs. Winter was sincerely ^ieved to see 
the poor young wife drooping and pining 
like a flower, deprived of sunshine and 
rain. Her husband's love had been all 
that to her, and without it, life seemed 
barren and desolate, scarcely worth having. 
Pearl was too proud and too brave to 
complain, and Mrs. Winter respected a 
reserve she thought honourable, although 
she would have given much to be able to 
speak frankly to Mrs. Carlton, in return 
for any confidence she might choose to 
bestow. When that " pale faced fiend" 
(so Mrs. Winter now described Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie) took a house in Grosvenor Square, 
the Colonel's determined little wife went 
straight to Lady Basilisk, and in the 
strongest terms warned that enterprising 
person against the " adventurous widow." 
** She managed to get rid of that stupid 
good-natured black Major conveniently 
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soon," suggested Mrs Winter, " if I had 
had any power in the matter, I should 
have insisted upon an inquest after that 
very sudden death." 

" My dear Mrs. Winter your suggestions 
are positively-" 

" Libellous ? — So much the better. I 
should like nothing so well as to let her 
know my opinion. Perhaps she might be 
led into some active form of vindicating 
her character. Then we should get at 
startling home truths, no doubt. Lady 
Basilisk, you cannot really intend to 
countenance such an impostor as that 
woman is, and to assist her to make her 
way into decent society ?" 

" My dear Mrs. Winter, Lady Caroline 
and I both admire Mrs. McKenzie, and 
grieve with her for the sudden bereave- 
ment that has cast its blight upon the 
bright promise of a brilliant social career. 
We intend to do all we can to assist her 
in getting over her trouble and spending 
the season pleasantly. As it is, her life 
before the world must necessarily be 
very circumspect. She can receive only 
intimate friends for the present." 
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" I pity them !" said Mrs. Winter. 
" And as I certainly am not among the 
number, I would wish all my friends to 
understand that I refuse to meet Mrs. 
McKenzie, and that I will never acknow- 
ledge her, if chance should bring us face 
to face. I shall let every one hear my 
opinion of a character so despicable. She 
has not only led young Carlton into mad 
gambling on the turf ; but what is much 
worse, she is coquetting with him and 
making such a breach between him and 
his sweet little wife, as probably can never 
again be bridged over-" 

" Surely Mrs. Carlton should look after 
her own husband! In such cases the 
wife is generally most to blame." 

" We hold such opposite opinions. Lady 
Basilisk, that it will be best to avoid this 
subject for the future." 

After this interview, a coolness sprang 
up between these ladies, and they met 
but seldom. Towards the end of August, 
Delroy had paid Mrs. Carlton two visits 
at Fern-Lea, and they had held a long 
consultation together " on business." The 
nature of the communication then made 
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to Pearl wiU presently be fully explained. 
At the time, it resulted in her writing 
a very long letter to Mr. "Walton, whose 
return she was now (ten months having 
elapsed since he left London) beginning 
to hope for. 

Claud Morel, ignorant of Delroy's busi- 
siness with Mrs. Carlton, and too proud 
again to broach the subject to his friend, 
nevertheless could not abstain from in- 
quiring eagerly after Mrs. Carlton's wel- 
fare, and for any news he could obtain 
of her. Delroy's information was far 
from satisfactory. He described " cette 
pauvre petite dame," as evidently " souf- 
frante." He thought she looked care- 
worn — a year older. In the early spring, 
he further alarmed Claud by imparting 
to him Mrs. Winter's opinion on the state 
of affairs at Fern- Lea, which that deter- 
mined lady expressed to all her acquain- 
tances, and had freely communicated to 
her old friend. Sir Hardbank, also. 

" That husband, Carlton, ill-treats and 
neglects his wife shamefully," Delroy told 
Morel. " He is infatuated about a Mrs. 
McKenzie, a fashionable widow. He is 
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squandering his money on her, and race- 
horses, and his poor little wife is crying 
her eyes out, and breaking her heart. I 
have news for her, and shall go to see 
her. She has been ill, but is better again 
now. Come with me, Claud, my dear. 
It must do her good to see a friend's 
face. I understand your hesitation and 
delicacy in not approaching her hitherto. 
But if you go with me, you need have 
no scruples. Whenever I have seen her, 
she has specially asked after you. I will 
write and announce our coming. As for 
Monsieur, there is no chance of meeting 
him. His home is the one place in which 
he is never to be found.'* 

** By — " cried Morel with a tremen- 
dous oath, " it is as well for him that I 
do not meet him. Villain ! I feel as if I 
could break every bone in his body." 

" Gently, my good Morel ! what possi- 
ble affair is this of your's ?" 

'* The affair of any man of honour, who 
sees such shameful misconduct on the 
part of a cad, whose brutality is causing 
pain and misery to as sweet as pure and 
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loveable a woman as ever walked in ttis 
wicked world." 

When Morel, with Delroy, had seen 
Mrs. Carlton, his anger towards her hus- 
band became furious. The utter change 
in her manner and appearance, her sub- 
dued voice, her wasted form, the pained 
lines about her eyes and mouth, acted 
like so many spurs to his indignation, 
inciting him, in some manner, to bring 
Carlton, the offender, to summary punish- 
ment. 

This visit of the two men to Fern-Lea 
occurred just a day before Pearl's final 
interview with her husband. He then so 
far forgot himself as to bully and insult 
her at Mrs. KcKenzie's instigation. The 
substance of what had been said in that 
fatal half -hour, Carlton reported to Sibyl ; 
but he did not care to tell of his wife's 
heart-broken pleading, and of her most 
pitiful entreaty to him to give up seeing 
Sibyl, who was luring him to destruc- 
tion. His position with the enchantress 
appeared to him already so unstable, that 
he did not dare to put into her head so 
ready an excuse for ceasing to see him 
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altogether. This was the one thing he 
4readed of all others. If Sibyl did not 
entirely throw him over, as he some- 
times began to fear she might do, then 
he should still have an object in life, a 
"something to keep him straight." If, 
with his luck, Sibyl also deserted him. 
Ah ! that crisis of disaster was too horri- 
ble to contemplate ! 

In such a state of feeling had Hubert 
gone to Mrs. McKenzie on that chilly 
March morning. Roused to a very diffe- 
rent mood, he left her hurriedly, and made 
his way to Richmond. He had gone from 
home in anger, having heard from Pearl, 
driven to bay at last, that she would not 
see him again until he had resolved to 
abandon the companionship of Mrs. 
McKenzie. This he swore he should 
never do, and wrote his determination in 
answer to his wife's final letter of appeal. 
Now, suddenly roused to new and un- 
wonted apprehension by Sibyl's threat of 
his wife's probable defiance, Carlton en- 
tered the gate at Fern-Lea. 

" Where is your mistress ?" he asked 
the servant, and read the answer in the 
man's blank look. " Can't you speak, 
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you fool?" shouted the impatient master. 

" Mistress — she left, Sir — the day you 
l^st went up to town." 

'' Left — with whom — when, how did 
she go?" And then Carlton suddenly 
checked himself. The natural instinct 
silenced him that bids us guard our 
inmost feelings from prying eyes. " I 
had quite forgotten," he said, " of course, 
Mrs. Carlton has gone to stay with friends 
in the country for a few days." 

The ceremony of deceiving the servant 
was useless. John was fully aware that 
" something particklar was hup." 

Trembling in every limb, but sufficiently 
on his guard now not to betray himself by 
further questions or undue haste, Carlton 
leisurely mounted the stairs and went into 
his wife's rooms. First into the Sanc- 
tum, the gem of the house, in the 
arrangement of which she had taken 
such pleasure. It had an odd unin- 
habited look. What was missing ? ' The 
folding easel, the portfolios, the boxes 
and cases of colours or tubes — her writing 
desk, these things were taken from their 
accustomed places. Somewhat dazed by 
this discovery, Carlton went on into the 
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bedroom. He opened the wardrobe, and 
looked hastily into the various drawers 
that held Pearl's wearing apparel. It 
was difficult for him to say what was 
missing, the dresses he had purchased for 
his wife, heavy silks, embroidered cash- 
meres, were all in their places. Then it oc- 
curred to him to search for a certain soft 
grey gown, and for a well-remembered 
black one, that were associated in his mind 
with Hamburg. They were gone. 

Carlton had not heard the servant's 
knock at the door and the man lost no 
time in entering. 

"Where is Frida? send her to me," 
said Carlton, hastily closing the ward- 
robe. 

" She has gone. Sir, with the mistress. 
I thought you might wish to see your 
letters. Sir, they were on the study table, 
but you did not go into your own room." 

The man presented a silver salver, cere- 
moniously. Carlton seized the letters. 

" You can go. Don't stand staring 
there like a fool," he cried angrily. 

There were five letters in his hand. 
Among them, one from Pearl. It bore 
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the London postmark, and was dated two 
days before. He read it in a growing 
fever of excitement and consternation. 
It was short and ran thus : — 

" After our last interview, the poor 
pretence of living in your house, being 
nominally your wife, your ' loving com- 
panion,' must come to an end. You have 
not only shown me by every act of your's 
for nearly a year past, that our marriage 
was a mistake, which you have not even 
sought to make the best of ; but you have 
at last succeeded in making me feel that 
it would be indeed wrong for me, longer 
to submit to such treatment as I have suf- 
fered at your hands. I cannot hreah the tie 
that binds us ; but for the future it shall 
be utterly ignored by me. And, as far 
as 1 can guard against our meeting, any- 
where and at any time, I will. I have 
chosen to take with .me only such things 
as belonged to me before we went through 
that sad mockery — called marriage. I will 
not even keep the name you gave me 
then. If ever you should care to think of 
me in time to come, let it be with a 
kindly remembrance of what I once was, 

' PooE Peabl.' " 



CHAPTER XX. 



REVOLT. 




HE first shock was realized and 
in a manner borne, Carlton's 
impulse was to go to Sibyl, 
confide in her, and ask for her 
advice and assistance. If Morel was at 
the bottom of this rebellion of Pearl's, 
Sibyl would find out the truth for him. 
More than that, he felt convinced that 
she would know how to punish Morel 
in some measure according to his deserts. 
" No, Sir, Mrs. McKenzie is really not 
at home," said the footman surprised at 
seeing Mr. Carlton at the door again. 
" I know she often is at home when she 
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does not receive, for which Bhe has good 
reasoBS, no doubt," said Carlton, speaking 
with anxious haste, " but I must see her, 
this is a matter of life and death, man. 
For God's sake tell me the truth, and if 
she is out, where can I find her ?" 

He thrust his hand into his pocket and 
found some loose money. He offered a 
sovereign to the man, who no doubt 
touched by this unexpected generosity 
said confidentially. 

"It's more than my place is worth ; 
but you won't split on me, will you, Sir ? 
She's gone to Lime-walk, Chelsea, and 
she's got in this time. Sir, by taking that 
'aughty hartist unawares. Coachman told 
me, he's just come back. He left her 
there." 

There was some delay before Carlton's 
impatient knock at the studio door was 
answered. And it was without a word 
of greeting Morel received his unwelcome 
visitor. This Carlton did not even heed.. 
His thoughts had been whirling in wild 
confusion as he was borne Chelseawards. 
One thing only appeared to him suddenly 
clear as day, amid surrounding clouds of 
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doubt, distrust and misery. Sibj/l was 
fooling Mm, and for Sibyl's sake he had 
cast aside the love of Pearl, who once was 
wholly devoted to him; but who had 
been driven to declare that she would as 
far as possible ignore the indissoluble 
tie that legally bound them— man and 
wife. To make sure of admittance at 
the studio, Carlton knocked at the small 
private entrance that abutted on the 
corridor, instead of at the outer door 
that opened into the avenue. 

Perhaps the man who silently confronted 
him now, with cold contempt visible 
upon his handsome face, knew where 
Pearl had fled. . . . Strange— Carlton 
came there furious, intending to seek and 
upbraid Sibyl, and yet his first question 
was, 

" Where is my wife ?" 

** That you should know, not I," said 
Morel. 

" And Sibyl ? You have hidden Sibyl 
here; I know f^af," affirmed Carlton in 
the dogged tone of a man who is awaken- 
ing, and declares he has not dreamt. 
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"And if she is here, what does that 
matter to you ?" asked Morel. 

" Everything. I have come to seek 
her, and to urge her to punish yoa, as 
you deserve," Carlton cried, thoroughly 
aroused now. Morel's eyes looked dan- 
gerous, his fingers were very ready to 
strike this insolent man who spoke of 
" punishing J* With an effort he controlled 
his rising passion, and clenching his fists 
contented himself with a menacing move- 
ment as he cried, 

" You coward ! you dare to come to me 
and ask me for your wife. How have you 
used her ? Are you not ashamed to look 
an honest man in the face? You have 
destroyed the health and happiness of the 
sweetest woman the sun ever shone upon, 
and have brought darkness and misery 
upon her. I know all this. And in the 
same breath you dare to ask me about 
your — " 

The word, whatever it was, did not get 
itself spoken. With a sudden blow from 
the hand of the other man, it seemed 
forced back into his throat. Infuriated 
by Carlton's touch. Morel sprang upon 
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him like a tiger, closed and grappled with 
him 

At this moment Sibyl rushed from the 
studio into the anteroom, where the men 
were wrestling like wild beasts, so 
passionate was their attack on one another. 

" Claud, stop — come away," she cried, 
"my beautiful love, you will be hurt, 
disfigured I For Heaven's sake let him 
alone. He is beneath your contempt. 
Oh, Claud ! I implore you !" She clung 
to Morel's arm. He took no notice of her, 
but Carlton with his right snatched at 
and flung her hands aside. He had heard 
and heeded her words, though Claud had 
not. Her tender appeal to his rival fired 
Carlton's blood, and he struggled with 
renewed energy. Blows fell in showers, 
like stinging maddening hail, and with 
as little method. They were furious and 
desperate both, and there was neither 
skill or reason in the fierce contention of 
their fists. 

Suddenly, with a great cry, Carlton 
covered his face with his hand, and 
staggered back a few paces. So stood 
swaying an instant, before he, with an 
awful groan, fell forwards, almost into the 
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arms of his adversary, then prone upon the 
floor, face down:^ards, and so lay. . . . 

" You have killed him, Claud !" cried 
Sibyl, more in surprise than horror. 

'' Not I !" said Morel, contemptuously. 
" There is life enough left in him for more 
villainy yet. As he must be a coward, 
he is probably shamming to avoid more 
punishment." 

'' There is some one at the door," whis- 
pered Sibyl, "the noise has been heard 
outside." 

Claud was panting hoarsely, his face was 
bruised and bleeding, his limbs shook 
after the extraordinary exertion. 

" Let them knock," he said. " No one 
can come in unless I open the door. 
What folly yours has been, Sibyl, thus to 
pursue me. I had prayed never to see 
your false face again. Now you have 
forced yourself upon me, the consequences 
must be upon your own head. Heaven 
knows who may be at the door. I am ex- 
pecting a visitor you will not like to see." 

Sibyl's thoughts flew in angry fore- 
boding to Pearl. Those who had been 
without the door were nearer now. Morel, 
when he let in Carlton at the private 
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entrance, had omitted to fasten it. To 
this door three men had made their way, 
finding their attempts at admittance from 
the avenue were in vain. Morel heard 
the footsteps, and thought the principal 
entrance had been forced. He seized 
Sibyl's wrist and thrust her forwards 
into the studio, closing the door of the 
ante-room sharply behind him ; but in- 
stead of avoiding the intruders, both he 
and Sibyl faced them suddenly. 

" Betrayed — and by Claud !" she whis- 
pered between her clenched teeth. She 
was wrong, but the suspicion added a 
sudden and terrible bitterness to the 
horror she felt had come to meet her 
now 

The men who had entered were Delroy, 
Walton, and a middle-aged individual 
with a freckled Scotch face and sandy 
hair. His name was Donald McGregor, 
and he had, some seven years before, been 
acquainted with Sibyl. 

'' Most merciful powers !." cried Delroy, 
evidently more astonished than Morel. 
" Have you brought her to meet her fate ? 
Ah ! she has been scratching your face 
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too, I see. I know her nails of old. But 
we are going to clip them now for my 
pretty yellow-haired bird. I had not anti- 
cipated to have the pleasure so soon, 
Madame Delroy, but as it is, we will to 
business at once." 

" You have no claim on me. I have 
been married since," said Sibyl, in a 
coldly measured tone. 

"Of that fact I am just now aware, 
Madame," said Delroy, " and that brings 
home a second crime to you. Bigamy ?" 

With a sudden movement, swift, cat- 
like, she was at the door of * the ante- 
room. Before she opened it, Mr. Walton 
had observed her intention, and laid a 
strong hand on her arm. 

" You may meet an officer with a 
warrant outside," he said. " It will be 
best for you to listen to what your hus- 
band, Monsieur Louis Delroy, has to say 
to you. Believe me, evasion of any kind 
is worse than useless now." 

She stood, baffled, silent, apparently 
contemptuous, but watchful all the same. 

"Mr. Walton has kindly, for reasons 
of his own, interested himself in our 
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affairs, ma chere amie,^ said Delroy. 
"He had, it appears, some suspicion o£ 
the Miss Moreton with so white a face 
and such strange eyes ; and having found 
a clue, he followed it. His business just 
at that time took him to Melbourne. 
After news sent out to him, he looked 
for our friend McGregor there, and in- 
vited him to come to England, just as a 
witness, in a case likely to interest your 
friends and yourself very soon. When 
you and I ran away together to thwart 
your anxious mother, so wishful to marry 
you, but to a richer man than I ever was, 
you were young and foolish, eh ? But 
you were more foolish when you left me 
again, a month after; and some time 
later you found that out, for you knew 
trouble and shame would come to you if 
you had not a husband to protect you. 
Then you sought me, and prayed me to 
marry you, and to live with you, and to 
let our ctild that was coming call me 
father. That was the best moment, the 
best impulse of both our lives. All might 
have been well if you had not disturbed it. 
We lived on quietly together in Scotland, 
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having plighted our troth on the Bible in 
the presence of Mr. and Mrs. McGrregor. 
This same McG-regor who stands here ; 
and his wife nursed and tended you and 
the baby when it came. And when the 
poor child was but a year old, you ran 
away from me again — with a rich lord ! 
You went abroad with him, yachting. I 
know about it all now, thanks to Mr. 
Walton. The noble lord left you to marry 
a noble lady. By and by, poverty- 
stricken, humbled apparently, you sought 
me out again, and found me and our little 
child. I could not take you back, but I 
gave you leave to see the child, who was 
ailing at the time. That was in Paris ; 
and next day you stole the little one, 
carried her away I" 

He paused for a moment, sighed impa- 
tiently, and then continued, 

" By and by your mother wrote to me 
from Brussels, told me she knew all that 
had happened. She had ascertained that 
our marriage was not valid, and that the 
child was dead, had died the night you 
arrived in London with her. She im- 
plored me by any sense of honour I might 
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have left me, to interfere with you never 
again, and thus to leave you free and give you 
the chance of ' making a position for your- 
self under her auspices.' All this I did, 
and never made a sign." 

" May I inquire for whose benefit this 
romantic history is getting itself told in 
such very remarkable English?" asked 
Sibyl. *' If necessary to recapitulate it, 
allow me to suggest that your French 
would be more intelligible. Monsieur 
Delroy ?" 

The reader has been spared a literal 
transcription of Delroy's " remarkable 
English." 

" To my friends I must speak as may 
seem best to me," said Delroy, shrugging 
his shoulders impatiently. " You are 
bored, Madame, pray be seated." 

Sibyl sat down on the familiar velvet 
chair, and laid her head back in the fami- 
liar attitude, closing her eyes. 

" From that time I resolved to blot you 
and the past out of my mind utterly," 
continued Delroy, wiping his brow, " and 
in a measure I succeeded. But I could 
not forget the little pale-faced, golden- 
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haired, brown-eyed cUld. The child you 
robbed me of, cruel, heartless woman! 
But she was dead, or lost to me — " 

" She is dead, and lost to aU of us," 
said Sibyl, without moving. 

" You have tried twice to rid yourself 
of her, we all know that. First you 
placed her in a baby-farm, and as she 
did not get * put out of the way' there, you 
had her abandoned by a paid accomplice, 
who has been found, and has betrayed 
your horrid secret. All this time you— 
for three years after you had stolen my 
little ewe-lamb from me — never set eyes 
on her yourself. Did you fear the sight 
might rekindle a spark of motherly feel- 
ing in your cold breast? If so, you 
judged yourself too kindly. When, last 
summer, she was in your care at Hastings, 
you threw her over the cliff. Don't inter- 
rupt, what I say can be proved, and your 
deed constitutes — " 

He paused suddenly, for at this moment 
the faint groans as of one in awful pain 
made themselves heard. 

" I had forgotten that culprit," said 
Morel, with an oath. He opened the 
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door of the anteroom. Carlton was still 
lying face downwards. Mr. Walton and 
McGregor lifted him and carried him to 
the sofa in the studio. Hi^ face was so 
covered with blood that the features were 
not recognizable. Mr. Walton tenderly- 
washed away the stains. 

" Grood Grod !" he said, " have yf^u been 
fighting with this man, Morel ?" 

"I tried to thrash him," cried Claud, 
vehemently. " If the punishment has not 
been sufficient, let him come on again." 

" Show me your hands," whispered Mr. 
Walton, anxiously. 

" They're ready and willing for more 
action," said Morel; "they only want 
soap and water, then they will be quite 
able—" 

Mr. Walton pointed to the little finger 
of Claud's left hand. On it was a massive 
signet-ring. 

" You have blinded him with that, 
there can be little doubt !" said Mr. Wal- 
ton, and added, " McG-regor, go find a 
surgeon, and quickly." 

" The lady has been and goan," said 
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McGregor, pointing to the door that 
opened into the avenue. 

It was open. In the sudden confusion 
Sibyl had escaped. 

" Let her go to — wherever she pleases. 
She will get there very quickly, no doubt," 
said Delroy, with a strident laugh. 

" The ends of justice must not be de- 
feated thus," said Mr. Walton, still en- 
gaged on tending the sufferer, who though 
unconscious, groaned now and again. 

" Let me ofE from dragging my wife and 
her wickedness before the world, Mr. 
Walton," said Delroy, bitterly ; " she will 
get her punishment sooner or later. I 
want to spare her for the child's sake. 
People shall not point at my daughter and 
say her mother tried to murder her. 
Madame Delroy is not likely to trouble us 
in future. She has played for a great 
stake and she has lost everything. Not 
one penny of McKenzie's money belongs 
to her, since the marriage was in itself a 
crime." 

" I shall see that she is prosecuted on 
grounds of public morality," said Mr. 
Walton. '' She is too dangerous a person 
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to^ be allowed to live on by her wits." 
« « « « « 

It may be as well to state at once, that 
Sibyl's attempted escape from the hand 
of avenging justice was not long success- 
ful. She did manage, thanks to Delroy's 
unwillingness to pursue her, to leave 
London that same night and to get 
straight away to Monaco, carrying with 
her such money and jewelry as she could 
lay hands upon in her sudden raid upon 
her otvn house, where, without a word 
of warning, she left Mrs. Moreton to 
meet the coming evil. 

Meanwhile, old David McKenzie, having 
had a legal letter sent to him in his West 
Indian home concerning his son's myste- 
rious death, after much hesitation and some 
delay, got himself carried across to Eng- 
land and gave the management of the 
proposed "investigation" into the hands 
of Mr. Walton, from whom Mrs. Carlton 
heard what was pending for Sibyl. But 
Pearl, with an utter absence of that 
righteousness (i.e. want of charity) gene- 
rally practised by womankind towards one 
another, instead of rejoicing in the pro- 

VOL. III. X 
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posed investigation, which must bring 
thorough wretchedness and degradation 
on Mrs. Moreton as well as on her daughter, 
made up her mind to a strange course. 
Having, with some diflBculty, ascertained 
the whereabouts of Sibyl, Pearl sent her a 
long, carefully worded telegram, warning 
her of the danger awaiting her; and im- 
ploring her to fly from it. Sibyl, although 
naturally suspicious of such generosity 
on the part of a woman she had robbed 
of all her happiness, nevertheless took 
one precaution after that message of 
warning. She did not leave Monaco, but 
she sewed into her dress a tiny phial — 
"to be prepared at all hazards;" — and 
when, the " investigation'' being set on 
foot in bitter earnest, a certain oflBcer 
appeared with a warrant for the appre- 
hension of " one Sibyl Delroy," said Sibyl 
feeling suddenly faint, asked for a glass 

of water, which she drank eagerly 

On the way from the gambling-rooms to 
the station said Sibyl did faint, or rather 
fell into a sort of trance, from which all 
efforts made to rouse her proved unavail- 
ing. So the investigation into the sup- 
posed murder of Gabriel McKenzie came 
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to as abrupt an end, as the life of the 
swarthy Major himself had done, owing 
to the sudden death of the person suspected 
of the crime. 

And Mrs. Moreton? Her occupation 
gone, her money spent, her prospective 
£600 a year safely returned for other 
investment into the keeping of David 
McKenzie Esq., — ^poor Mrs. Moreton had 
truly not a pleasant prospect. But she was 
a wonderful woman, and is still ; and on the 
ruins of byegone scholastic successes has 
lately established herself again, in the 
most fashionable watering place on the 
south coast, where she undertakes, ^^for a 
moderate sum^^^ to superintend the educa- 
tion of the daughters of ladies and gentle- 
men "w reduced circumstamces.^* This 
was a last resource, and only attempted 
after many other failing enterprises, and a 
long residence abroad with that wise 
daughter Rhoda, who had married the 
ugly wealthy Jew wine-merchant. Surely, 
so courageous, energetic and undaunted a 
woman as Mrs. Moreton deserves ulti- 
mately to obtain whatever she may have 
determined to win. 

X 2 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE LAST. 




UMMER has come again. It is 
two years this very day, since, 
under a full silver moon, Pearl 
listened to the music of Hubert 
Carlton's pleading voice and gave him the 
promise of her hand and of her unalter^ 
able love. 

Many changes have passed over those 
two, since first the old boatman wished 
them luck as he ferried them over the 
shining ripples of the Alster. But Pearl's 
love has endured, and surviving the bitter 
storms that have threatened it, is only and 
unalienably her husband's still. 
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The Alster is tranquil to-night, as it was 
on that other evening of promised happi- 
ness. On the same bench, under the 
same tree on which the lovers then sat, 
husband and wife are side by side again. 
They have not been long alone, but a few 
minutes since Lotta and Lina, Delroy and 
Bahn left them to row over the silver 
pathway down towards Osterley. They 
were laughing and merry those four, and 
Pearl had smiled too, and gaily cried 
" Auf Wiedersehen !" as she watched them 
push ofE from the land. But, as she 
makes her way back to the seat on which 
Hubert is sitting in apathetic silence, the 
smile dies out of her face. She comes 
close to him, and taking his hand in hers, 
presses her lips upon it tenderly. 

" You are not feeling well, my dearest 
dear ?" she says wistfully. 

He sighs and turns towards her. Then 
he lifts his hand to his head, and with an 
impatient movement touches the cumber- 
some shade that hides his eyes. 

" Oh ! Pearl," he cries, ** don't you 
think it might come away now, in this 
darkness, just for a few minutes ?" 
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How often he pleads thus ! And yet 
she has to refuse him, and does so with 
an inflexibility that is much to her credit. 
What is so hard as to deny those we love ? 
And yet if such denial is manifestly for 
the benefit of one near and dear, who is 
so persistent in firmly refusing as a loving 
woman ? Since that desperate encounter 
with Morel in the studio, Carlton has lost 
the use of his eyes. The sight of one is 
destroyed, apparently beyond hope of re- 
covery, and the other is sympathetically 
affected, and any attempt at using it is 
strictly prohibited by the doctor, whose 
commands Pearl insists on carrying out 
with invincible determination. On that 
sad day on which Pearl wrote her farewell 
to her husband, she had put herself tem- 
porarily under the guidance of Monsieur 
Delroy, who had promised to give her the 
chance of being with little Dora again, and so 
remaining until the time when Mr. Walton, 
anxiously, indeed daily expected, should 
come home and bring matters to a crisis 
as regarded Sibyl. To insure that lady's 
ulterior punishment and the absolute ex- 
posure of all her treachery, Delroy bad 
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exacted a vow of secrecy from Mrs. 
Carlton, to whom he told the true history 
of Sibyl — ^his wife. And, after a time, he 
also confided to Pearl how he had saved 
his child, Dora, from a watery grave. 
Naturally excitable and keenly supersti- 
tious, Delroy declared that on that eventful 
Sunday night at Hastings he had not 
been a free agent, but that a secret monitor 
had commanded his actions. Indeed he 
ascribed his determination to go upon the 
water to a direct inspiration from the 
blessed Virgin, to whom he had that very 
morning prayed for the soul of his lost 
child. Following the secret voice that 
bade him go, he had hired a boat, rowed 
out alone, and paddled along lazily under 

the overhanging clifE 

There looking up, suddenly attracted by 
a wild cry, he had actually seen the child 
fall, and beheld her clinging to some 
shrubs that grew on a projecting rock. 
He had jumped from his boat, and with 
infinite difficulty climbed up — the distance 
was not great — and then with increased 
peril descended again, bearing the little 
creature on his arm. 
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Had Sibyl dared to glance down and 
watch the work of her murderous hand, 
she must have seen the child's saviour; 
but maddened by fear and the dread of 
discovery, she had hastened from the 
spot that saw the foul deed done, and 
hidden herself in the shadows of the 
neighbouring woods. There she crouched 
trembling and awaiting the darkness, 
covered by which she would creep home 
and ascertain what harm had been done 
her by Delroy. That he, led by Claud, 
had determined to seek her and prevent 
her intended marriage, Sibyl had not 
for a moment doubted. Her greatest 
terror was, however, that Delroy should 
discover his child and her's, and denounce 
her to McKenzie as its mother. How 
natural, and yet how unfounded were the 
suspicions dictated by her guilty con- 
science, has been shown. 

When poor little Dora's immediate peril 
and the desperate tension of a struggle for 
life were over, a sudden revulsion set in, 
and she lay fainting and helpless, a dead 
weight on Delroy's arm. He told Mrs. Carl- 

n (trembling as much as she did, who 
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heard these wonders for the first time) how 
he had sank down on a ledge of the cliff 
not reached by the rising tide, and chafed 
the hands and blown into the nostrils of 
the little white maiden, for whom he felt 
the tenderest solicitude. And how, in 
freeing her face from the heavy tangle of 
her golden hair, he had perceived the 
turquoise forget-me-not. 

" Ignoring her lifeless state, in a frenzy 
of impatience I hurriedly unscrewed the 
jewel," said Delroy, speaking with pas- 
sionate emotion as he recalled the scene, 
" there was no need to look for the letters 
engraved on the gold. I knew I should 
find them there. The light had almost 
gone, but still I could discover the 
minute tracery, the S and L — the Sibyl 
and Louis — intertwined that we, the child's 
happy parents, had caused to be engraved 
on our first gift to our baby, almost 
seven years ago. . . . When I knew be- 
yond doubt that I had found my lost 
treasure again, I made a vow to the 
Blessed Virgin, who had restoi^ed her to 
me, that I would never part from mine own 
again ; nor should her mother know how, 
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by a miracle, our baby had been 
restored to me. I had no notion then of 
the horrible part she had played in the 
catastrophe that had just occurred." 

Mrs. Carlton had fully understood the 
necessity of keeping Delroy's confidences 
secret, especially from her husband, at 
that time absolutely a slave to Sibyl and 
her caprices. It was only when urged by 
Delroy , that Pearl had communicated facts 
and surmises to Mr. Walton and put the 
whole case into his hands, to deal with 
as might seem best to him, and also to 
urge him to seek out McGregor, and at 
any cost to bring him to England, 
if he deemed that course was advis- 
able. 

It so happened that the Scotchman had 
previously intended to come home and 
fetch his wife and the bairns; so that 
matter was soon settled. 

The whole energy of Delroy's nature 
had concentrated itself in his renewed 
devotion to his little lost and mourned for 
child, indeed the jealous watch and guard 
he kept over her had completely changed 
his manner of life. The poor child was 
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terribly shaken more by the fright she 
had sustained than by the actual fall. It 
was many days before she could be 
induced to speak at all, and many more 
before Delroy could make any sense of 
her incoherent utterances. But when, at 
last, she neryed herself to give her father 
some clue as to her past life, her wailing 
for " Pearl" began, and she never ceased 
imploring to be taken to " her darling." 

So it happened that Mrs. Carlton, 
having learnt all this, naturally turned 
towards Delroy, and begged to be taken 
to ** Dora," when she resolved to end 
the ignominy of her neglected life under 
her husband's roof. And when, only a 
few days later, that terrible blow of Merer s 
had felled Carlton, blinded, to the ground, 
Pearl's lost pet had already been restored 
to her, and she was commencing to make 
arrangements to add a little to her small 
income by her skill in drawing. From this 
new mode of life Mrs. Carlton was sud- 
denly recalled by a telegram from Delroy, 
who told her what had happened to her 
husband. 

So the night boat from Boulogne bore 
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Pearl back to the shores of her native land, 
which, only three days before she thought 
she was leaving "forever." With what 
devotion Pearl tended her husband through 
the long month he had to spend in a 
room, from which every ray of light was 
rigorously excluded, will be understood 
by all who have realized how honest and 
unselfish was the love she bore to 
Hubert. And when, at last, he was per- 
mitted to speak of " business" again, how 
gently she broke to him the accumulating 
news of loss and misfortune, which day 
after day now brought both of his ventures 
on the turf and in the training stables. 
Urged by Mr. Walton, Pearl induced her 
husband to give up all further attempts at 
re-establishing his financial position by 
" throwing good money after bad." 

So the few remaining horses, and all 
further interest in " engagements" were 
disposed of, and a sum, a very moderate 
sum, realized by Carlton with which to 
" start afresh." He clung to Pearl now 
with submissive tenderness that was almost 
painful to witness, and when she begged 
him to leave England for a time and go 
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over to Hamburg with her, he yielded 
instantly, evidently delighted to have the 
chance of granting a request of her's. 

In one thing only did Hubert act in 
direct opposition to his wife's wishes. 
He insisted on sending for Claud Morel, 
towards whom Pearl felt a deep resent- 
ment for that terrible blow dealt to her 
husband. 

Claud, summoned by Delroy, came as 
he was asked to do ; and Pearl, as 
Hubert bade her, brought the artist into 
the darkened room, and touching his 
sleeve, led him to where the invalid sat 
in double gloom. 

" Give me your hand, Morel," said 
Carlton, "you wished to prove yourself 
my wife's friend and my enemy. I de- 
served all you gave me, and am grateful 
to you. You robbed me of my sight, in 
one sense, but in a better, I have learnt 
to see — through you! — I was my own 
enemy, and you have taught me to value 
true love; may I add, true friendship 
also ?" 

The men, after this, were both silent, 
as in a firm grip their hands met. 
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" Pearl camiot thank you yet, but if I 
ask her, I know she will forgive you, 
wholly^^^ said Hubert, impressively. 

But Pearl spoke not one word, nor 
could she bring herself to touch the eager 
fingers which Claud held out for hers, as 
she and he came forth out of darkness 
into daylight once more. 

" And we part thus ?" he asked her. 
'* Without one friendly farewell? For 
God's sake tell me that I am forgiven !" 

" * Forgiveness to the injured does be- 
long,' " quoted Pearl, below her breath. 

" * But you should pardon who have 
done no wrong,' " he added, in ready 
paraphrase. 

" I wish you peace and prosperity — good- 
bye," said Pearl, and coldly left her fingers 
in his parting clasp. 

" God bless and preserve you and your's 
for all time," he cried, kissed her hand 
hastily, passionately, and without further 
speech, left her. 

^ II: H: ^ Ik 

Before starting for Hamburg, Pearl 
brought about a conciliatory interview 
between Hubert and his mother, who 
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even (and this for her was a wondrous 
concession,) agreed to invest a sum of 
some hundreds yearly in whatever busi- 
ness Hubert might choose " to try his luck 
at" next. 

"Always supposing that there is a 
reliable guarantee," she stipulated. 

This the Herr Senator Steinmann gave 
her, when, some months later, he intro- 
duced " young Carlton" to his commercial 
circle, as partner in the house of " Stein- 
manns," in which " the Englishman would 
prove of wondrous utility as manager of 
the export trade." 

Mr. Walton is hard at work still in his 
gloomy legal chambers, unostentatiously 
adding his share to keeping even the 
world's balance of right and wrong. Lady 
Basilisk continues to flutter, poor ancient 
moth, around the attractive and most 
artificial light of London society, and 
Lady Caroline Carlton, with less outward 
fuss, and a steady eye on three per cents, 
still holds her own as managing directress 
of the enterprising ladies' firm, started so 
auspiciously in Park-lane. So far, one 
grievous error of judgment only is re- 
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corded against the titled ladies, that was 
the taking up and being taken in, by Sibyl, 
the adventuress. 

Delroy has actually settled himself quite 
contentedly in that " soorkroo Ham- 
burg," and is there executing a whole 
series of sketches for his old patron Sir 
Hardbank ; he has also the promise of 
sittings from Lady Hardly, when next she 
visits her native town. And for her por- 
trait (life-size) Delroy is to receive three 
hundred guineas. With this sum he 
means to furnish a little house, near the 
Uhlenhorst, and next door to the Carltons, 
who are established there in cosy comfort. 
And it is shrewdly suspected by Pearl, 
that when that house is fitted for the 
reception of a mistress, Lotta will take 
up her abode there as Madame Delroy. 

But Dora is to remain with Pearl, 
always. Felix has gone away to Giessen 
to study, and there he will probably fall 
a victim to a fiercer passion than that 
sweet calf-love once given wholly to 
" Isidora." 

Pearl, in her kind womanly heart, happy 
in her home, happy in her husband's love, 
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is learning to forgive Claud, and the time 
will surely come, when he, a welcome 
guest, will once more cross the Carltons' 
threshold. 

There are two friends with her who 
are always praising him, thinking of him, 
pleading for him. Delroy and his daugh- 
ter, who both love Claud. The old Pro- 
fessor loves him too, but he can find no 
word of praise for him now, and has but 
little hope for the man who has neglected 

*' true art" to run after " false women." 
« « « « « 

And Pearl, perhaps a wiser, but scarce 
a better woman, is pure Pearl still. She 
has fought the first hard battle of her life 
bravely, strong in her honest faith, and 
surely deserves the peace and content 
which by her true love she has — won ! 



THE END. 
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